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IN TWO PARTS. 


Part IL—E.izasetu. 


Cuapter I, 


“Tt was a chosen plot of fertile land, 
Amongst wide waves set like a little nest, 
As if it had by Nature’s cunning hand 
Been choycely picked out from all the rest, 
And laid forth for ensample of the best. 
No daintie flower or herb that grows on ground, 
No arborete with painted blossoms drest, 
And smelling sweete, but there it might be found 
To bud out faire and throwe her sweet smell all around.” 


IME has stepped upon another year; not much more than 
stepped, since that year’s first month is not yet out; and 
Burgoyne has stepped upon another continent before we again 
rejoin him. There are few, if any of us, who, in the course of our 
lives, have not had occasion to wish that certain spaces in those 
lives might be represented by the convenient asterisks that cover 
them in books; but this is unfortunately impossible to Jim, as to 
the rest of us; and he has fought through each minute and its 
minuteful of pain (happily no minute can contain two minutefuls) 
during the seven months that have elapsed since we parted from 
him. At first those minutes held nothing but pain ; he could not 
tell you which of them it was that first admitted within its little 
compass any alien ingredient; and he was shocked and remorseful 
VOL. XC. B 
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when he discovered that any such existed. But that did not 
alter the fact. He has not sold his guns; on the contrary, he has 
bought two new ones, and he has visited his old friends, the 
Rockies. Since Amelia’s funeral—immediately after which he 
again quitted England—he has seen no member of his dead 
betrothed’s family, nor has he held any intercourse, beyond the 
exchange of an infrequent letter, with Mrs. Byng or her son. 
From the thought of both these latter he shrinks, with a distaste 
equal in degree, though inspired by different causes. From Mrs. 
Byng, because he knows that she was aware of his weariness of 
his poor love—that poor love whom, had he but known it, he had 
so short a time to be weary of; and from Byng, because, despite 
the ocean of sorrow, of remorse, of death that rolls in its hopeless- 
ness between him and her, he cannot even yet think, without a 
bitter pang, of the woman who had inspired the young man’s 
hysterical tears and sincere, though silly, suicidal impulses. Jim 
took that pang with him to the Rockies, stinging, even through 
the overlying load of his other and acknowledged burden of 
repentant ache and loss, and he has brought it back with him. 
He packs it into his portmanteau as much as a matter of course 
as he does his shirts—in fact more so, for he has once inad- 
vertently left his shirts behind, but the pang never. 

It is the 20th day of January ; here, in England, the most con- 
sistently detestable month in the year. The good Januarys of a 
British octogenarian’s life might be counted upon the thumbs of 
that octogenarian’s hands. The favoured inhabitants of London 
have breakfasted and lunched by gaslight; have groped their 
way along their dirty streets through a fog of as thick and close 
a fabric as the furs gathered round their chilled throats; have, 
even within their houses, seen each other dimly across a hideous 
yellow vapour that kills their expensive flowers, and makes their 
unwilling palm-trees droop in home-sick sadness. There is no 
fog about the Grand Hotel, Mustapha Supérieur, Algiers; no 
lightest blur of mist to dim the intensity of the frame of green in 
which its white face is set. It is not so very grand, despite its 
unpromising big name, as it stands high aloft on the hillside, 
looking out over the bay and down on the town, looking down 
more immediately upon tree-tops, and on the Governor’s summer 
palace. It is an old Moorish house, enlarged into an hotel, with 
little arched windows sunk in the thick walls, with red-tiled 
floors, and balconies, with low white balustrades of pierced brick, 
up which the lush creepers climb and wave—yes, climb and wave 
on this 20th of January. 

From the red-floored balcony, over the creepers, between the 
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perennial leafage of the unchanging trees, one can daily desery 
in the azure bay the tiny puff of smoke that tells that the mail 
steamer from Marseilles has safely breasted the Gulf of Lyons, 
threaded her way among the Isles, and brought her freight of 
French and English and American news to the hands and ears of 
the various expectant nationalities. To-day, blown by a gently 
prosperous wind, the boat is punctual. It is the Eugene Pererre, 
the pet child of the Transatlantic Company, the narrow and 
strong-engined little vessel which is wont to accomplish the 
transit in a period of time less by an hour than her brother craft. 
To-day she has brought but one guest to the Grand Hotel, who, 
having left the bulk of his luggage to be struggled for by Arabs, 
and by the hotel-porter at the Douane, arrives at the modest 
Moorish-faced hostelry, having, with British mercifulness, walked 
up the break-neck green lane that leads from the steep main road 
in order to spare the wretched little galled, pumped horse that 
has painfully dragged him and his bag from the pier. He has 
travelled straight through from London—fifty-five hours without 
a pause—so that it is not to be wondered at that his thoughts 
turn affectionately towards a wash and a change of raiment. 
Having extracted from the case of unclaimed letters in the bar 
two or three that bear the address of James Burgoyne, Esq., he is 
ushered to his room by the civil little fussy Italian landlord, who, 
in order to enhance his appreciation of the apartment provided 
for him, assures him, in voluble bad French, that only yesterday 
he had been obliged to turn away a party of eight. 

It is not until refreshed by a completed toilette—and who can 
overrate the joy of a bath after a journey ?—that it occurs to him 
to look out of the window. His room possesses two. One faces 
the hill’s rich-clothed steepness, and a row of orange-trees 
covered with fruit, and at whose feet tumbled gold balls lie. But 
the dusk is falling fast, and he can only dimly see the prodigality 
of green in which the modest Grand Hotel lies buried. The 
other window looks out—but a very little way lifted above it, for 
the room is on the ground floor—upon the red-tiled terrace. It 
is growing very dim too. At the present moment it is empty and 
deserted, but the chairs studded over its surface in talkative 
attitudes, as if sociable twos and threes had drawn together in 
chat, tell plainly that earlier in the day it had been frequented, 
and that several people had been sitting out on it. Jim’s London 
memories are too fresh upon him for him not to find something 
ludicrous in the idea of sitting out of doors on the 20th of January. 
How pleasant it would have been to do so to-day in Hyde Park! 
He turns back to the table with a smile at the idea, and, taking 
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out a writing-case, sits down to scribble a line. Jim’s cor- 
respondence is neither a large nor an interesting one. On the 
present occasion, his note is merely one of reminder as to some 
trifling order, addressed to the landlord of his London lodgings. 
It does not take him ten minutes to pen, and when it is finished 
he turns to have one final look out of window before leaving the 
room. How quickly the dark has fallen! The empty chairs 
show indistinct outlines, and the heavy green trees have turned 
black. But the terrace is no longer quite empty. A footfall 
sounds—coming slowly along it. One of the waiters, no doubt, 
sent to fetch in the chairs; but, no! an overworked Swiss 
waiter, harried by electric bells, and with an imminent swollen 
table d’héte upon his burdened mind, never paced so slowly, nor 
did anything male ever step so lightly. 

It must be a woman; and even now her white gown makes a 
patch of light upon the dark background of the quickly on-coming 
night. A white gown on the 20th of January! Again that 
pleasing sense of the ludicrous tickles his fancy. She must be 
one of the persons who lately occupied the empty chairs, and 
have come in search of some object left behind. He recollects 
having noticed an open book lying on the low parapet. She has 
a white gown; but what more can be predicated of her in this 
owl-light? ‘The radiance from the candle behind him makes a 
small illuminated square upon the terrace, falling between the 
bars of the window through which the Moorish ladies once darted 
their dark and ineffectual ogles. 

Having apparently accomplished her errand, the white-gowned 
figure obligingly steps into the illumined square, and still more 
obligingly lifts her face and looks directly up at him. It is clear 
that the action is dictated only by the impulse which prompts all 
seeing creatures to turn lightwards, and no gleam of recognition 
kindles in the eyes that are averted almost as soon as directed 
towards him. Placed as he is, with his back to the light, his own 
mother could not have distinguished his features; and, after her 
one careless glance, the white-gowned lady turns away and dis- 
appears again into the gloom. She has one more oasis of light 
to traverse before she reaches the hotel porch, just discernible, 
gleaming in its whitewash, at the far end of the terrace ; just one 
more lit window throws its chequered lustre on the tiles. He 
presses his face against the bars of his own lattice, and holds his 
breath until she has reached and crossed that tell-tale patch. Her 
traversing of it does not occupy the tenth part of a second, and 
yet it puts the seal upon what he already knows. 

Five minutes later he is standing before the case, hung on the 
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wall of the entrance-hall, which contains the names and num- 
bers of the rooms of the visitors, eagerly scanning them with 
eye and finger. He scans them in vain. The name he seeks is 
not among them. Had it not been for that five minutes’ delay— 
that five minutes of stunned and stupid staring out into the dark 
after her—he must have met her in the hall. He is turning 
away in baffled disappointment, when the little host again accosts 
him. 

Monsieur must excuse him, but he must explain that the list 
of visitors that monsieur has been so obliging as to peruse is by 
no means a full or correct one. To-morrow morning he shall 
have the pleasure of placing beneath monsieur’s eye a proper and 
complete list of the visitors; but, in point of fact, there has been 
such a press of business, he has been daily obliged to turn away 
such large and comme il faut families from the door, that time has 
been inadequate for all his obligations, which must be his excuse, 

Burgoyne accepts his apologies in silence. It would seem easy 
enough to inquire whether among the English visitors there are 
any of the name of Le Marchant; but the question sticks in his 
throat. It is seven months since he has pronounced that name 
aloud, and he appears to have lost the faculty of doing it. The 
host comes to his aid. 

Is there perhaps a family—a friend whom monsieur expects to 
meet? But monsieur only shakes his head, and moves away. 
He has ascertained that the table d’héte is at seven, and it is now 
half-past five. He has, therefore, only an hour and a half of 
suspense ahead of him. She will surely appear at the table @héte! 
But will she? 

As the hour of seven approaches, ever graver and graver doubts 
upon this head assail his mind, both when he reflects upon how 
much it is a habit with the better sort of travelling English to 
dine in their own rooms, and also when he calls to mind the 
extremely retired character of Elizabeth’s and her mother’s 
habits. Even if she does appear in the public room—and the 
more he thinks of it, the less probable it seems—it is most 
unlikely that he will be placed near her. But he might possibly 
intercept her in the hall on her way to the salle & manger. 

In pursuance of this project he takes up his position before the 
bell, tingling so lengthily as to reach the ears of the deafest and 
most distant, has summoned the company together; and it is 
several minutes before enough are assembled to justify, according 
to the etiquette prevailing at the Grand Hotel, a move to the 
dining-room. Men, at that hotel, although in a very distinct 
minority—as when, indeed, are they not ?—are yet not quite the 
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same choice rarities as at some of the Swiss and Italian ones. 
But the young of the one sex are perennially interesting to the 
other; and Burgoyne, as “the new man,” is an object of some 
attention to half-a-dozen young girls, and even to two or three 
sprightly-hearted old ones. His eyes are eagerly shining as each 
opening door, each step on the staircase, raises his hopes afresh. 
But neither door nor staircase yield the form he seeks, and he is 
at last obliged, under penalty of exciting remark, reluctantly to 
follow the band that go trooping hungrily down a flight of steps 
to the whitewashed dining-room. He finds himself placed 
between a bouncing widow, who is too much occupied in fondling 
an old valetudinarian on her other side to have much notice to 
spare for him, and a sparkling creature of five-and-thirty in a 
red shirt, who, before dinner is over, confides to him that she 
fears she has not got a nice nature, and that she cannot get on at 
home because her mother and the servants insist upon having 
cold supper instead of dinner on Sunday. When she tells him 
that she has not a nice nature, he absently replies that he is very 
sorry for it, and her confidence about the Sunday supper provokes 
from him only the extremely stupid observation that he supposes 
she does not like cold meat. It is a wonder that he can answer 
her even as rationally as he does. It is more by good luck than 
good management that there is any sense at all in his responses. 
And yet he may as well give his full attention to his neighbour, 
for now every place at the E-shaped table is filled up, and, travel 
as his eyes may over those who sit, both at the long and cross- 
boards, it fails to discover any face in the least resembling that 
which lifted itself from the dusk terrace into his candle-light. 

Was it her little ghost, then, that he had seen, her dainty 
delicate ghost? But why should it appear to him here? Why 
haunt these unfamiliar shores? The only places in the room 
which still remain untenanted are those at a round table laid for 
three, in the embrasure of a Moorish window, not very distant 
from where he sits. On first catching sight of it his hopes had 
risen, only immediately to fall again, as he realises that it is 
destined for a trio. Why should three places be laid for 
Elizabeth and her mother ? 

With a disheartened sigh he turns to his neighbour, intending 
to put to her a question as to the habitual occupants of the 
empty table; but she is apparently affronted at his tepidness, and 
presents to him only the well-frizzled back of her expensive head. 
He is reduced to listening to the conversation of his vis-a-vis, an 
elderly couple, who have been upon some excursion, and are 
detailing their experiences to those around them. They have 
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been to Blidah apparently, and seen real live monkeys hopping 
about without organs or red coats on real palm-trees. He is 
drawn into the conversation by a question addressed to him as to 
his journey. 

It is five minutes before he again looks towards the table in the 
window. His first glance reveals that the three persons for whom 
it is destined have at length arrived and taken their seats. Idiot 
that he is! he had forgotten Mr. Le Marchant’s existence. 

“They are nice-looking people, are they not?” says his neigh- 
bour in the red shirt, apparently repenting of her late austerity, 
and following the direction of his eyes; “ but they give themselves 
great airs; nobody in the hotel is good enough for them to speak 
to. M. Cipriani evidently thinks them people of importance; he 
makes twice as much fuss about them as he does about any one 
else. Look at him now.” 

And in effect the obsequious little host may be seen hanging 
anxiously over the new-comers, evidently asking them with 
solicitous civility whether the not particularly appetising fish 
(the strongest point of the blue Mediterranean does not lie in her 
fishes, of which some are coarse, some tasteless, and some even lie 
under the suspicion of having poisonous qualities) is not to their 
liking. 

At something that M. Cipriani says they all laugh. Elizabeth, 
indeed, throws back her little head, and shows all her perfect 
teeth, in a paroxysm of the most genuine mirth. It gives 
Burgoyne a sort of shock to see her laugh. 

Not a day, scarcely an hour, has passed since he last saw her in 
which he has not pictured her as doing or suffering, or living 
through something; he has never pictured her laughing. It 
seems to him now but a moment since he was reading her broken- 
hearted, tear-stained note; since he was seeing Byng grovelling 
in all the utter collapse of his ungoverned grief on the floor of 
the little Florentine entresol. What business hag she to laugh ? 
And how unchanged she is! How much less outwardly aged 
than he himself is conscious of being! Sitting as she now is, in 
her simple white tea-gown, with one slight elbow rested on the 
table, her eyes all sparkling with merriment and laughter, 
bringing into prominence that one enchanting dimple of hers, she 
does not look more than twenty. But afew moments later he 
forgives her even her dimple. However empressé may be the 
little landlord, he has to move away after a time; and the merri- 
ment moves away, too, out of Elizabeth’s face. Jim watches it 
decline, through the degrees of humorous disgust, as she pushes 
the coarse white fish about her plate without tasting it (she was 
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always a very delicate eater), into a settled gravity. And now 
that she is grave he sees that she is aged, almost as much as he 
himself, after all. Her eyes had ever had the air of having shed 
in their time many tears; but since he last saw her, it is now 
evident to him that the tale of those tears has been a good deal 
added to. 

There is no pleasing him. He was angry with her when he 
thought her gay, and now he quarrels with her for looking sad. 
As if, in her unconsciousness of his neighbourhood, she was yet 
determined to give him no cause of complaint, she presently again 
lays aside her sorrowful looks, and, drawing her chair confidentially 
nearer to her mother’s, makes some remark of an evidently comic 
nature upon the company into her ear. 

They stoop, their heads together—what friends they always 
were, she and her mother!—and again the blue twinkle comes 
into her eyes; the dimple’s little pitfall is dug anew in her white 
cheek. Was there ever such an April creature? Mr. Le Marchant 
appears to take no part in the jokes; he goes on eating his dinner 
silently, and his back, which is turned towards Burgoyne, looks 
morose. 

How is it that Elizabeth’s roving eye has not yet hit upon 
himself? He sees presently that the cause lies in the fact of her 
look alighting upon old and known objects of entertainment, 
rather than going in search of new ones. But it must sooner or 
later embrace him in its range. The fond fat widow beside him 
must surely be one of her favourites, and, in point of fact, as he 
feverishly watches to see the inevitable moment of recognition 
arrive, he perceives that Miss Le Marchant and her mother are 
delightedly—though not so openly as to be patent to the rest of 
the room—observing her. And then comes the expected careless 
glance at him, and the no less expected transformation. Her 
elbows have been carelessly resting on the table, and she has just 
been pressing her laughing lips against her lightly-joined hands 
to conceal their merriment. In an instant he sees the right hand 
go out in a silent desperate clutch at her mother’s, and the next 
second he knows that she also has seen him. They both stare 
helplessly at him—at least the one at him, and the other beyond 
him! How well he remembers that look of hers over his shoulder 
in search of some one else. But yet itis not the old look, for that 
was one of hope and red expectation. Is there any hope or 
expectation lurking even under the white dread of this one? His 
jealous heart is afraid quite to say no to this question, and yet an 
indisputable look of relief spreads over her face as she ascertains 
that he is alone. She even collects herself enough to give him a 
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tiny inclination of the head—an example followed by her mother ; 
but they ere, in both cases, so tiny as to be unperceived, save by 
the person to whom they are addressed. 

He would not have been offended by the minuteness of their 
salutations, even had he not divined that it was dictated by a 
desire—however fuatile—to conceal the fact of his presence from 
their companion. His heart goes out in all the profundity of his 
former pity towards them, as he sees how entirely that one 
glance at him (for she does not look again in his direction) has 
dried the fountain of Elizabeth’s poor little jests; of how white 
and grave and frightened, and even shrunk, his mere presence 
has made her. Now that they have detected him, good breeding, 
and even humanity, forbid his continuing any longer his watch 
upon them. ‘The better to set them at ease he turns the back of 
his head towards their table, and compels the reluctant widow to 
relinquish her invalid booty for fully ten minutes in his favour. 
Perhaps when Elizabeth can see only the back of his head she 
may resume her jokes. But all the same he knows that, for her, 
there will be no more mirth to-day. 

“That is what they always do!” cries a voice on Burgoyne’s 
left hand—the voice of his other neighbour, who begins to think 
that his attention has been usurped quite long enough by her 
plump rival. “That is what they always do—come in long after 
dinner has begun, and go out long before it has ended. Such 
swagger!” 

There is a tinge of exasperation in both words and voice, nor is 
the cause far to seek. 

The table in the window is again empty. In the meantime 
the “swaggering” Elizabeth is clinging tremblingly about her 
mother’s neck in the privacy of their own little salon. The 
absence of the husband and father for the moment in the 
smoking-room has removed the irksome restraint from both the 
poor women. 

“Did you see him?” asks Elizabeth breathlessly, as soon as 
the door is safely closed upon them, flinging herself down upon 
her knees beside Mrs. Le Marchant, who has sunk into a chair, 
and cowering close to her as if for shelter. ‘“ What is he doing 
here? Why has he come? When first I caught sight of him 
I thought that of course——” She breaks off, sobbing; “and 
when I saw that he was alone I was relieved; but I was 
disappointed too! Oh, I must be a fool—a bad fool—but I was 
disappointed! Oh, mammy! mammy! how seeing him again 
brings it all back!” 

“Do not cry, dear child, do not cry!” answers Mrs. Le 
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Marchant apprehensively ; though the voice in which she gives 
the exhortation is shaking too. “Your father will be in 
directly ; and you know how angry——” 

“T will not! I will not!” cries Elizabeth, trying with her 
usual extreme docility, to swallow her tears ; “and I do not show 
it much when I have been crying; my eyes do not mind it as 
much as most people’s; I suppose ”—with a small rainy smile— 
“because they are so used to it!” 

“Perhaps he will not stay long,” murmurs the mother, 
dropping a fond rueful kiss on the prone blonde head that lies on 
her knees ; “ perhaps if we are careful we may avoid speaking to 
him.” 

“But I must speak to him!” breaks in the girl, lifting her 
head, and panting; “I must ask him; I must find out; why, we 
do not even know whether Willy is dead or alive!” 

“He is not dead,” rejoins the elder woman, with melancholy 
common-sense ; “if he had been, we should have seen it in the 
papers; and, besides, why should he be? Grief does not kill; 
nobody, Elizabeth, is better able to attest that than you and I.” 

Elizabeth is now sitting on the floor, her hands clasped round 
her knees. 

“He is aged,” she says presently; and this time it is evident 
that the pronoun refers to Burgoyne. 

Mrs. Le Marchant assents. 

“He must have cared more for that poor creature than we 
gave him credit for. Get up, darling; dry your eyes and sit 
with your back to the light ; here comes your father !” 


Carter II, 


One of the reasons, though not the sole or even the main one, of 
Burgoyne’s visit to Algiers is that the Wilson family are 
wintering there. And yet he dreads the meeting with them 
inexpressibly. When they last parted, immediately after having 
stood together round Amelia’s open grave, they had all been at a 
high pressure of emotion, and of demonstrative affectionateness, 
which nothing in their tastes, habits, or natures, could possibly 
make continuous. He has a horrible fear that they will expect 
to take up their relations at the same point at which he had left 
them. He would do it if he could, but he feels that it is 
absolutely impossible to him. The door of that room in his 
memory which is labelled “Amelia” is for ever locked. It is 
only in deepest silence and solitude that he permits himself now 
and again to turn the key and sparely and painfully look in. 
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How will he bear it if they insist on throwing the portals wide, 
dragging its disused furniture to the light, rummaging in its 
corners ? 

He sleeps ill on this, his first night of Africa; and even when 
at length he succeeds in losing importunate consciousness, he is 
teased by absurd, yet painful dreams, in which Amelia and 
Elizabeth jostle each other impossibly with jumbled personalities 
and changed attributes. Extravagant as his visions are, they 
have yet such a solid vividness that, at his first waking, he feels 
a strange sense of unsureness as to which of the two women that 
have beset his pillow is the dead, and which the living one? 
In dreams, how often our lost ones, and those whom we still 
possess, take hands together on equal terms! Even when he is 
wide awake, nay more, dressed and breakfasted, that feeling of 
uncertainty, that something akin to the 


“Blank misgivings of a creature, 
Moving about in worlds not realised,” 


remains strong enough to drive him once again to the list of 
visitors in the entrance-hall in order to assure himself that his 
brain has not been the dupe of his eye. 

M. Cipriani has been as good as his word. The corrected list, 
promised overnight, has replaced the incomplete one, and almost 
the first names that Jim’s eye alights upon are those of 
“Mr., Mrs., and Miss Le Marchant, England.” His own name 
immediately follows, and he takes as a good augury what is 
merely an accident due to the fact of his room and theirs being 
on one floor. Elizabeth is, beyond question, beneath the same 
roof as himself; nay, even now she may probably be sunning 
herself like a white pigeon on that terrace whose red tiles 
he sees shining in the morning sun through an open side-door. 

The thought is no sooner formed than he follows whither it 
leads him ; but she is not on the terrace; and though a moment 
ago his nerves were tingling at the thought of speech with her, 
yet he is conscious of a feeling of relief that their meeting is, for 
the moment, deferred. What can he say to her? What can she 
say to him? 

He stands looking down on the green sea of richly-clothed 
dark trees beneath him—ilex and eucalyptus, and all the un- 
familiar verdure of the soft South. From the fiercely-blazing 
red-purple of a Bougainvillia, so unlike the pale, cold lilac 
blossom, to which in our conservatories we give that name, his 
eye travels over tree-tops and snowy villas, cool summer palace 
and domy mosque, to the curving bay, round which the Atlas 
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Mountains are gently laying their arms; and Cape Matifou, with 
the haze of day’s young prime about it, is running out into the 
Mediterranean. 

He is alone at first, but presently other people come forth ; 
the old valetudinarian, for once delivered from his fostering 
widow, sits down with a pile of English newspapers to enjoy 
himself in the sun, which does not yet ride so high as to be sun- 
stroky. Jim’s last night’s neighbour in the red shirt comes out 
too, bonneted and prayer-booked. She is going to church; so is 
he; but he does not tell her so, for fear she should offer to 
accompany him. She observes to him that the climate is a 
fraud ; that this is the first day for three weeks in which she is 
able to go out without a mackintosh and umbrella. 

“We are not so green for nothing, I can tell you,” says she, 
with a laugh, and a rather resentful glance at the splendid 
verdure around her, and so leaves him. 

He, too, as I have said, is going to church, and is presently 
asking his way to the English chapel. The Wilson family will 
certainly be there, and it has struck him that the dreaded 
meeting will be robbed of half its painful awkwardness if it takes 
place in public. At a church-porch, crowded with issuing 
congregation, Sybilla cannot fall into hysterics—it is true that 
Sybilla never attends divine service—nor can Cecilia weepingly 
throw her arms about his neck. But whatever means he may 
take to lessen the discomfort and smart of that expected 
encounter, the thought of it sits like lead upon his spirits, as he 
walks quickly—it is difficult to descend slowly so steep a hill— 
down the precipitous lane, which is the only mode of approach 
for man or labouring beast to the high-perched hotel he thas 
chosen. But he is young, and presently the cheerful, clean 
loveliness of the day and the sight of Nature’s superb vigour work 
their natural effect upon him. It must, indeed, be an inveterate 
grief that refuses to be soothed by the influences of this green Eden. 

What a generosity of vegetation, as evidenced by the enormous 
garlands of great-leaved ivy, waving from tree to tree as for some 
perpetual féte! Along the high hill bank that skirts this steep 
by-road, eucalyptus rear their lofty heads and their faintly- 
scented blossoms; aloe draws her potent sword, and thick-fleshed 
prickly pear displays her uncouth malignity. Beneath, what a 
lush undergrowth of riotous great-foliaged plants—acanthus, and 
a hundred other green sisters, all flourishing and waxing, so 
unstinted, so at large! He has reached the main road—the 


shady road that leads by a three-mile descent from Mustapha 
Supérieur to the town. 
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How shady it is! Pepper-trees hang their green hair, so thick 
and fine, over it; and ilexes hold the thatch of their little dark 
leaves. Past the Governor’s summer palace, with its snowy dome 
and Moorish arcades gleaming through its iron gates. From a 
villa garden a flowering shrub sends a mixed perfume of sweet 
and bitter, as of honey and hops, from its long yellow flower- 
tassels to his pleased nostrils. 

At asharp turn, where the hill falls away more precipitously 
than before, the bay, the mole, the shipping, the dazzling little 
city, burst upon him—the little city swarming up her hill, from 
where the French town bathes its feet in the azure ripples, to 
where the Arab town loses the peak of its triangle, in the Casbah 
end the fort of the now execrated Emperor. Blinding white, 
ardent blue, profound green—what a pleasant picture for a 
summer Sunday morning! And how gay the road is too, as the 
East and the West step along it together ! 

Here is a tram tearing down the steep incline with five poor 
little thin horses abreast. It is full of English church-goers, and 
yet, oh anomaly! standing up in the vulgarest of modern vehicles, 
with his slight dark hands grasping the tram-rail, is a tall Arab, 
draped with the grave grace of the Vatican Demosthenes. But 
alas! alas! even upon him the West has laid its claw, for, as the 
tram rushes past, Jim’s shocked eyes realise that he, who in other 
respects might have fed the flocks of Laban in Padan-aram, wears 
on his feet a pair of old elastic-sided boots. 

Here come clattering a couple of smart Chasseurs d’Afrique, in 
blue and red, followed by a woman dressed as Rachel was at the 
palmy well—so dressed, that is to say, as to her white-shrouded 
upper woman, for, indeed, there is no reason for supposing that 
Rachel wore a pair of Rob Roy Tartan trousers! Past the 
Plateau Sauliére, where, in the lichen-roofed lavoir Frenchwomen 
are sousing their linen in water that—oh, hideous thought !—is 
changed but once a week ; along an ugly suburb, and past a little 
wood ; through the arch in the fortifications, the Porte d’Isly, 
till at length the Episcopal chapel—why are the Protestant 
places of worship scattered over the habitable globe everywhere 
so frightful ?—stands before him. 

He had thought himself in good time, but he must have 
loitered more than he had been aware of, as the bell is silent and 
the porch closed. He enters as quietly as may be, and takes his 
place near the door. The building strikes damp and chilly, 
despite the warming presence of the whole English colony, 
emptied out of the four hotels sacred to Anglo-Saxons, and out of 
many an ilex-shaded, orange-groved campagne besides. The 
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building is quite full, which is, no doubt, the reason why Jim 
fails to catch any glimpse of the Wilson family throughout the 
service. He has plenty of time to interrogate with his eye the 
numerous rows of backs before him, as the sermon is long. Jim 
had known that it would be so from the moment when the 
clergyman entered the pulpit with an open Bible—no written 
sermon—in his hand. The sound of a brogue, piercing, even 
through the giving out of the text, soon puts him in possession of 
the further fact that he is in the clutches, and at the mercy, of 
an entirely uneducated, yet curiously fluent Irishman. 

Is Elizabeth writhing under the infliction too? Never, in the 
Moat days, was she very patient under prolonged pulpit eloquence. 
He can see her with his memory’s eye not very covertly reading 
her hymn-book—can hear her foot tapping. Several people 
around him now are, not very covertly, reading thei hymn-books, 
but she is not among them. He has no more sight of her than 
he has of Cecilia; but in neither case—such are the disadvantages 
of his position—does his failure to see prove the absence of the 
object he seeks. He is one of the first persons to be out of the 
church when at length set free, and stands just outside the porch 
while the long stream of worshippers defiles before him. It 
takes some time to empty itself into the sunshine, and nearly as 
long before he catches sight of any member of either of the 
families he is on the look-out for. Of the Le Marchants, indeed, 
he never catches sight, for the excellent reason that they are not 
to be caught sight of, not being there. In the case of the 
Wilsons he is more fortunate, though here, too, a sort of surprise 
is in store for him. He has involuntarily been scanning, in his 
search for them, only those of the congregation who are dressed 
in mourning. The picture that the retina of his eye has kept of 
Cecilia is of one tear-swollen and crape-swaddled: and though 
if he had thought of it, his reason would have told him 
that, after seven months, she is probably no longer sobbing and 
sabled, yet even then the impression that he would expect to 
receive from her would be a grave and a black one. This is why, 
although he is on the look-out for her, she yet comes upon him at 
last as a surprise. 

“Jim!” cries a voice, pitched a good deal higher than is wont 
to make itself heard within the precincts of a church—a female 
voice of delighted surprise and cheerful welcome; “ father, here 
is Jim!” 

Burgoyne turns, and sees a lady in a very smart bonnet, full of 
spring flowers, and with a red en tout cas—for they have now 
issued into the day’s potent beam—shading her rosy face; a lady 
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whose appearance presents about as wide a contrast to the serious 
and inky figure he had expected to see as it is well possible to 
imagine, 

Cecilia, indeed, is looking, what her maid admiringly 
pronounced her before sending her forth to triumph, “ very 
dressy.” Mr. Wilson is black, certainly—but then clergymen 
always are black—and he still has a band upon his hat; but it is 
&@ very narrow one—sorrow nearing its vanishing point. In 
answer to his daughter's joyous apostrophe, he answers: 

Sh, Cecilia! do not talk so loud. How are you, Jim?” 

And then the meeting is over—that first meeting which Jim 
had shrunk from with such inexpressible apprehension—as 
certain to be so fraught with intolerable emotion; with calls 
upon him that he would not be able to answer; with baring of 
incurable wounds. The contrast with the reality is so startling 
that at first it makes him almost dizzy. Can the showy creature 
beside him, preening herself under her gay sunshade, be the 
same overwhelmed, shrunk, tear-drenched Cecilia whom at their 
last meeting he had folded in so solemn an embrace? Her 
cheerful voice answers for herself: 

“Tt is so nice to see youagain! Whendid youcome? We did 
not expect you quite so soon; in your last letter you were rather 
vague as to dates: I can’t say that you shine as a correspondent. 
You will come back to luncheon with us, of course, will you not ? 
déjetiner, as they call it here; I always thought déjeviner meant 
breakfast. You will come, will not you? Sybilla will be so glad 
to see you—glad, that is to say, in her dismal way.” 

She ends with a laugh, which he listens to in a silence that is 
almost stunned. The sound of her voice, though set to so 
different a tune from what he had anticipated, has brought back 
the past with such astonishing vividness to him; her very fleer at 
Sybilla seems so much a part of the old life that he half turns his 
head, expecting once more to see Amelia’s deprecating face, to 
hear her peace-making voice put in a plea, as it has done so many 
hundred times, for the peevish malade imaginaire. 

They have been strolling towards the carriages waiting 
outside, and have now reached one, driven by an indigene, a Moor, 
dusky as Othello, solemn as Rhadamanthus, and with his serious 
charms set off by a striped yellow and white jacket and a 
red sash. 

“Ts not he beautiful?” asks Cecilia, with another laugh, 
alluding to her coachman, as she and Burgoyne set off upon their 
téte-d-téte drive, Mr. Wilson seeing, apparently, no reason in the 
fact of his (Burgoyne’s) appearance on the scene for departing 
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from his invariable custom of walking home from church; “is not 
he beautiful? When first we came here we were in mourning ; 
as if”—catching herself up with a stifled sigh—“ there were any 
need to tell you that; and father wanted to put him into black, 
but I would not hear of it: was not I right? He would have 
been nothing in black; it is his red and yellow that give him his 
cachet.” 

Jim feels inclined to burst out laughing. There is something 
so ludicrous in the disproportion between his fears and their 
fulfilment, in the fact of the whole importance of Amelia’s death 
resolving itseJf into a sash or no sash for an Arab coachman, that 
he has some difficulty in answering in a key of which the irony 
shall not be too patent : 

“T think you were perfectly right.” 

He does not know whether she perceives the dryness of his 
tone; he thinks probably not, as she goes on to ask him a great 
many questions as to his journey, &c., talking quickly and rather 
flightily, scarcely leaving room between her queries for his 
monosyllabic replies, and ending with the ejaculation : 

“ How nice it is to see you again!” 

“Thank you.” His acknowledgment seems to himself so curt 
that, after a moment, he feels constrained to add something to it. 
That something is the bald and trivial inquiry: “ And you—how 
have you all been getting on?” 

Cecilia shrugs her shoulders. 

“We are better off than we were; you know that, of course. 
Nobody ever thought that father’s brother would have died before 
him. Wait till you see our villa—it is one of the show ones 
here; and of course it is very pleasant having more money; but 
one cannot help wishing that it had come earlier.” She sighs as 
she speaks; not an ostentatious sigh, but a repressed and 
strangled one; and, despite the flower-garden in her bonnet, his 
heart softens to her. Perhaps his look has rested on that flower- 
garden with a more open disapprobation than he knows, for she 
says presently: “I think that one may be very bright-coloured 


outside, and very black inside. Father and I are sometimes very 
black inside.” 


“Are you?” 

“We do very well when we are alone together, father and I; 
we like to talk about her. Dear me! what a place Algiers is for 
dust! that is why there are so many blind people here. How it 
gets into one’s eyes!” She puts her handkerchief up hastily to 
her face as she speaks; but Jim is not taken in by the poor little 
ruse, and he listens to her in a silence that is almost tender, as 
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she goes on: “Sybilla begins to cry if we even distantly allude 
to her; yet I know ”—with exasperation—“ that she talks of her 
by the hour to strangers—to her new doctor, for instance; yes, 
she has picked up a new doctor here—a dreadful little adventurer ! 
She will probably talk of nothing else but her to you.” 

“God forbid ! ” 

They have by this time left the town behind them, and have 
turned through a stone-pillared gate down an ilex and ficus- 
sheltered drive, along which the indigene, whipping up his horses 
to an avenue canter, lands them at the arched door of a snowy 
Moorish house, whose whitewash shows dazzling through the 
interstices of a Bougainvillia fire blazing all over its front. 

Two minutes later Jim is standing by Sybilla’s couch. She is 
holding both his hands in hers, and there is something in her 
face which tells him that she means that he shall kiss her. 

“When I think—when I think of our last meeting!” she says 
hysterically. 

“ Yes,” he says, gasping; “ yes, of course. What a beautiful 
villa you have here!” 

The observation is a true one, though, for the moment, he has 
not the least idea whether it is beautiful or not, as he turns his 
tormented eyes round upon the delicious little court, with its 
charming combination of slender twisted marble columns, of 
mellow-tinted tiles, of low plashing fountain. Originally it has 
been open, roofless to the eye and the breath and the rains of 
heaven ; but its Northern purchaser has covered it in with glass, 
and set low divans and luxuriantly cushioned bamboo chairs about 
its soft-tumbling water. 

Sybilla has let fall his hands, and the expression of the wish 
for a sisterly embrace has disappeared out of her face. For a few 
moments she remains absolutely silent. He looks round 
anxiously for Cecilia, but she has gone to take off her bonnet, and 
Mr. Wilson has not yet come in. Under pretence of examining 
the tiles, he walks towards the lovely little colonnade of horse- 
shoe arches that form the court, and his uneasy look rests, 
scarcely seeing them, upon the vertical lines of lovely old faience 
that intersect the whitewash with softest blues and greens and 
yellows. 

When will Cecilia return? Behind him he presently hears the 
invalid’s voice, steadied and coldened : 

“Tt is very beautiful; and, of course, it is everything for weary 
eyes to have such pleasant objects to rest upon. I believe ”— 
with a little langh—* that we sick people really take in most of 
our nourishment through the eyes. Was not it wonderfully 
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enterprising of us to come here? I suppose your first thought 
when you heard the news was, ‘How mad of Sybilla to attempt 
it!?” 

It is needless to say how innocent of the mental ejaculation 
attributed to him Jim has been, and the consciousness of it 
makes him inquire with guilty haste: 

“ But you were none the worse—you got over it all right?” 

“T was really wonderful,” replies she ; “we sick people ”—with 
a little air of playfulness—“do give you well ones these 
surprises sometimes ; but I must not take the credit to myself: 
it is really every bit due to Dr. Crump, my new doctor, who is a 
perfect marvel of intuition. I always tell him that he never need 
ask ; he divines how one is; he says he is a mere bundle of nerves 
himself; that is, I suppose, why one can talk to him upon 
subjects that are sealed books with one’s nearest and dearest.” 

Her voice has a suspicious tremble in it which frightens Jim 
anew. 

He looks again apprehensively for help towards the two tiers of 
curving column and rounding arch, which rise in cool grace 
above each other, and sees, with relief, the figure of Cecilia 
leaning over the balustrade that runs along the upper tier, and 
looking down upon him. At the same moment Mr. Wilson 
enters, and shortly afterwards they all go to luncheon. It is not 
a very pleasant repast, although the cool dining-room, with 
its beautiful old pierced stucco ceiling and its hanging brass 
lamps, contributes its part handsomely towards what should be 
their enjoyment. There is no overt family quarrel, but just 
enough of covert recrimination and sub-acid sparring to make an 
outsider feel thoroughly uncomfortable, and to prove how 
inharmonious a whole the soured little family now forms. 

“We quarrel more than we used to do, do not we?” says 
Cecilia, when Jim, a little later, takes leave, and she walks, under 
her red sunshade, up the ilexed drive with him to the pillared 
gate; “and to-day we were better than usual, because you were 
by. Oh, I wish you were always by!” 

He cannot echo the wish. He had thought that he had already 
held his dead Amelia at her true value; but never, until to-day, 
has he realised through what a long purgatory of obscure 
heroisms she had passed to her reward. 

“T do hope you will not drop us altogether. Of course, now 
that the link that bound us to you is broken ”—her voice quivers, 
but he feels neither the fear nor the rage that a like phenomenon 
in Sybilla had produced in him—* there is nothing to hold you any 
longer; but I do trust you will not quite throw us over.” 
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“My dear old girl, why should I? I hope that you and I shall 
always be the best of friends, and that before long I shall see you 
settled in a home of your own.” 

“You mean that I shall marry? Well, to be sure ”—with a 
recurrence to that business-like tone which had always amused 
him formerly in her discussion of her affairs of the heart—“I 
ought to have a better chance now than ever, as I shall have 
a larger fortune ; but ””—with a lapse into depression—“ this is 
not a good place for men—I mean Englishmen. There are 
troops of delightful-looking Frenchmen, Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
and Zouaves; but, then, we do not know any of them—not one. 
Well, perhaps ”—philosophically—“ it is for the best; one 
always hears that Frenchmen make very bad husbands.” 


Cuarter III. 


Norre Dame v’Arrique—Our Lady of Africa—is an ugly lady, 
homely and black; and the church that is dedicated to her is 
ugly too—new and mock-Moorish; but, like many another ugly 
lady, being very nobly placed, she has a great and solemn air. 
It is Our Lady of Africa who first gives us our greeting as we 
steam in from seawards; it is to Our Lady of Africa that the 
fisher-people climb to vespers, and to the touching office that 
follows, when priests and acolytes pass out of the church to the 
little plateau outside, where, sheer against the sky, stands a small 
Latin cross, with a plain and, as it seems, coffin-shaped stone 
beneath it, on which one reads the inscription : 


“A la mémoire de tous ceux, qui ont péris dans la mer, et ont été 
ensevelis dans ses flots.” 


“ All those who have perished in the sea, and been buried in her waves !” 


What a gigantic company to be covered with one little epitaph ! 

Notre Dame d’Afrique stands grandly on the cliff-tops over- 
looking the sea, whose cruel deeds she is so agonisedly prayed to 
avert, whose cruelty she is sometimes powerful to assuage ; 
witness the frequent votive tablets with which the church walls 
are covered : 

“Merci, oh ma mére.” 
“ J’ai prie, et j’ai été exaucé.” 
“Reconnaissance & Marie.” 
* Reconnaissance &4 Notre Dame d’Afrique.” 


She does not look very lovable, this coal-black Marie, who 
stands in her stiff brocade, with her ebon hands stretched 
straight out above the high-altar; but how tenderly these poor 
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fisherwives must have felt towards her when she brought them 
back their Pierre or their Jean, from the truculent deeps of the 
ocean ! 

Burgoyne has been told, both by his guide-book and by his 
table dhéte neighbour, that he ought to see Notre Dame 
d’Afrique ; nor is he loth to pay further obeisance to that high 
lady who already yesterday beckoned to him across the blue floor 
of her waters. He does not tell Cecilia of his intention, as he 
knows that she would offer to accompany him; but on leaving her 
he takes his way through the gay French town, along its Arab- 
named streets, Bab-a-Zoun and Bab-el-Oued, towards the village 
of St. Eugene, and breasts the winding road that, with many an 
elbow and bend, heading a deep gorge that runs up from the sea 
to the church-foot, leads him within her portals. The congrega- 
tion is sparse—a few peasants, a blue and red Zouave, and several 
inevitable English. Now and again a woman, clad in humble 
black that tells of prayers in vain, goes up with her thin candle, 
and, lighting it, sticks it in its sconce among the others that burn 
before the altar. For awhile Burgoyne finds it pleasant after his 
climb to sit and watch her, and speculate pityingly with what 
hope of still possible good to herself she is setting her slender 
taper alight—now that her treasure has all too obviously gone 
down beneath the waves; to sit and speculate, and smell the 
heady incense, and listen to the murmur of chanted supplication ; 
but presently, growing weary of the uncomprehended service, he 
slips outside to the little plateau, with its view straight out—no 
importunate land-object intervening—towards the sea, across 
which a little steamer is cutting her way; and on the horizon 
two tiny shining sails are lying. 

Here, on this bold headland, it seems as if one were one’s self 
in mid-ocean ; and one has to lean far over the low wall in order 
to realise that there is some solid earth between us and it; that 
two full cities of the dead—a Jewish and a Christian—lie below. 
From the land-cemeteries to the vast sea-cemetery—for read by 
the light of that plain inscription upon which his eyes are resting, 
what is even the azure Mediterranean but a grave? For the 
matter of that, what is all life but a grave? 


“ First our pleasures die, and then 
Our hopes, and then our fears, and when 
These are dead, the debt is due: 
Dust claims dust, and we die too.” 


He turns away, and, muttering these words half absently 
between his lips, begins to make the circuit of the church; and 
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in doing so, comes suddenly upon three persons who are 
apparently similarly employed. The party consists of a man 
and two ladies. Being a little ahead of him, they are, for the 
first moment or two, not aware of his presence, an ignorance by 
which he, rather to his own discomfiture, profits to overhear a 
scrap of their conversation certainly not intended for his ears. 

“T suppose that you were wool-gathering, as usual?” Mr. Le 
Marchant is saying, with an accent of cold severity to his 
daughter; “but I should have thought that even you might 
have remembered to bring a wrap of some kind for your 
mother !” 

Jim starts, partly at having happened so unexpectedly upon 
the people before him, partly in shocked astonishment at the 
harshness both of voice and words. 

In the old days Elizabeth had been the apple of her father’s 
eye, to oppose whose lightest fancy was a capital offence, for 
whom no words could be too sugared, no looks too doting. Yet 
now she answers, with the sweetest good-humour, and without 
the slightest sign of surprise or irritation, or any indication that 
the occurrence is not a habitual one: 

“T cannot think how I could have been so stupid; it was 
inexcusable of me.” 

“IT quite agree with you,” replies the father, entirely un- 
mollified; “I am sure you have been told often enough how 
liable to chills insufficient clothing makes people in this beastly 
climate at sundown.” 

“But it is not near sundown,” breaks in Mrs. Le Marchant, 
throwing herself anxiously, and with a dexterity which shows 
how frequently she is called upon to do so, between the two 
others ; “look what a great piece of blue sky the sun has yet 
to travel.” 

“You shall have my jacket,” cries Elizabeth impetuously, but 
still with the same perfect sweetness; “it will be absurdly short 
for you, but, at least, it will keep you warm.” So saying, she, 
with the speed of lightning, whips off the garment alluded to, 
and proceeds to guide her mother’s arms into its inconveniently 
tight sleeves, laughing the while with her odd childish light- 
heartedness, and crying, “ You dear thing, you do look too 
ridiculous ! ” 

The mother laughs too, and aids her daughter’s efforts; nor 
does it seem to occur to any of the three that the fatal Southern 
chill may possibly strike the delicate little frame of Elizabeth, 


now exposed, so lightly clad in her tweed gown, to its insidious 
influence. 
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“T wish you had a looking-glass to see yourself in!” cries she, 
rippling into fresh mirth; ‘‘does not she look funny, father?” 
appealing to him with as little resentment for his past surli- 
ness as would be shown by a good dog (I cannot put it more 
strongly), and yet, as it seems to Jim, with a certain nervous 
deprecation. 

The next moment one of them—he does not know which—has 
caught sight of himself, and the moment after he is shaking 
hands with all three. It is clear that the fact of his presence in 
Algiers has been notified to Mr. Le Marchant, for there is no 
surprise in his coldly civil greeting. He makes it as short as 
possible, and almost at once turns to continue his circuit of the 
church, his wife at his side, and his daughter meekly following. 
Doubtless they do not wish for his (Jim’s) company; but yet as 
he was originally, and without any reference to them, going in 
their direction, it would seem natural that he should walk along 
with them. 

He is hesitating as to whether or no to adopt this course, when 
he is decided by a very slight movement of Elizabeth’s head. She 
does not actually look over her shoulder at him, and yet it seems 
to him as if, were her gesture completed, it would amount to that ; 
but it is arrested by some impulse before it is more than sketched. 
Such as itis, it suffices to take him to her side; and it seems to 
him that there is a sort of satisfaction mingled with the un- 
doubted apprehension in her face, as she realises that it is so. 
Her eyes, as she turns them upon him, have a hungry question 
in them which her lips seem afraid to put. Apparently she 
cannot get nearer to it than this—very tremblingly and hurriedly 
uttered, with a timid glance at her father’s back, as if she were 
delivering herself of some compromising secret instead of the 
mere platitude which she so indistinctly vents : 

“A—a—great many things have happened since—since we 
last met!” , 

Her eye travels for a moment to his hat, from which, unlike 
Cecilia’s rainbow raiment, the crape band has not yet been 
removed ; and he understands that she is comprehending his 
troubles as well as her own in the phrase. 

“A great many!” he answers baldly. 

He has not the cruelty to wish to keep her on tenterhooks, 
and he knows perfectly what is the question that is written in 
the wistful blue of her look, and whom it concerns; but it would 
be impertinence in him to take for granted that knowledge, and 
answer that curiosity which, however intense and apparent, has 
yet not become the current coin of speech. Probably she sees 
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that he is unable or unwilling to help her, for she makes another 
tremulous effort. 

“T hope that—that—all your friends are well.” 

“All my friends !” repeats he, half sadly; “they are not such 
a numerous band ; I have not many friends left still alive.” 

His thoughts have reverted to his own loss, for, at the moment, 
Amelia is very present to him; but the words are no sooner out 
of his mouth than he sees how false is the impression produced 
by his reply—sees it written in the sudden dead-whiteness of her 
cheek and the terror in her eye. 

“Do you mean ”—she stammers—“ that anybody—any of your 
friends—is—is lately dead ? ” 

“Oh no! no!” he cries reassuringly; “you are making a 
mistake ; nobody is dead—nobody, that is”—with a sigh—“ that 
you do not already know of. All our friends—all our common 
friends—are, as far as I know “4 

“ Elizabeth!” breaks in Mr. Le Marchant’s voice, in severe 
appellation; he has only just become aware that his daughter 
is not unaccompanied, and the discovery apparently does not 
please him. 

Without a second’s delay, despite her twenty-seven years, she 
has sprung; forwards to obey the summons; and Jim has the 
sense to make no further effort to rejoin her. By the time that 
their circuit is finished, and they have again reached ithe front of 
the church, vespers are ended, and there is a movement outwards 
among the worshippers. They stream—not very numerous—out 
on the little terrace. The priests follow, tonsured, but—which 
looks strange—with beards and whiskers. The acolytes, in their 
red chasubles, carry a black and white pall, and lay it over the 
memorial stone below the cross. On either hand stand a band of 
decently clad youths—sons of drowned seamen—playing on brass 
instruments. It is a poor little music, doubtfully in tune; but 
surely no rolling organ, no papal choir, could touch the heart so 
much as this simple ceremonial. The little Latin cross standing 
sheer out against the sea; the black pall thrown over the stone 
that commemorates the sea’s innumerous dead; the red-clad 
acolytes, standing with eyes cast down, holding aloft their high 
tapers, whose flickering flame the sea-wind soon puffs out; and 
the sons of the drowned sailors, making their homely music to the 
accompaniment of the salt breeze. The little service is brief, and 
those who have taken part in it are soon dispersing. As they do 
so, Jim once more finds himself for a moment close to Elizabeth. 

The sun has nearly touched the sea-line by this time, and he 
sees, or thinks he sees, her shiver. 
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“You are cold,” he says solicitously ; ‘‘ you will get a chill.” 

She looks back at him, half surprised, half grateful, at the 
anxiety of his tone. 

“NotI!” she answers, with a gentle air of indifference and 
recklessness; “naught never comes to harm!” 

“But you shivered! I saw you shiver.” 

“Did I? It was only ”— smiling—“ that a goose walked over 
my grave. Does a goose never walk over your grave?” 

And once more she is gone. 

He does not see her again that day. Of the three places laid 
for dinner at the round table in the salle & manger, only two are 
occupied ; hers is, and remains, empty. She is not with her 
parents, and, what is more, she does not appear to be missed by 
them. It fills Jim with something of the same shocked surprise 
as he had felt on hearing the cold and surly tone in which she 
had been addressed by her father, to see how much more, and 
more genially, that father talks; how much less morose his back 
looks than had been the case on the previous evening. 

The next morning rises superb in steady splendour, and Jim, 
on issuing out on the little red-tiled terrace, finds the whole 
strength of the hotel gathered upon it. Even the worst invalids, 
who have not shown their noses outside their rooms for a fort- 
night, are sunning themselves, wrapped in apparently unnecessary 
furs. The Arabs and Turks have spread their gay rugs and carpets, 
and displayed their bits of stuff, their brasswork, and their 
embroidery. They make a charming garden of colour under the 
blue. One is lying beside his wares, in an azure jacket and a 
rose-red sash, twanging a “ gunébri,” or little Arab mandoline. 
Apart from the rest of the company, at the extreme end of the 
terrace, in a place which is evidently hers by prescriptive right, 
close to the balustrade, upon whose blue and white tiled top her 
books are lying, Elizabeth is sitting—and sitting alone, neither 
truculent father nor frightened mother barring approach to her. 
He makes his way at once to her. 

“You were not at dinner last night?” 

“c No.” 

“T hope that did not mean that you were ill?” 

Her eyes are not lifted to his—resting rather on the balustrade, 
through whose pierced brickwork little boughs of Bouganvillia 
are pushing, 

“ No, I was not ill,” she replies slowly ; “ but I had made such 
a figure of myself by crying that mammy thought I had better 
stay away. When I looked in the glass,” she adds humorously, 
“T thought so myself.” 
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“There was not much sign of tears about you when we parted 
at Notre Dame d’Afrique,” he says brusquely. 

“No, but ”—with a sudden lifting of her pretty lashes—“ you 
know there is never any medium in me; I am always either 
laughing or crying; and, of course, seeing you again brought— 
brought things back to me.” 

She looks wistfully at him as she makes this leading remark. 

He can no longer have any doubt as to her wish to embark 
upon the subject which, even in the three minutes of their 
meeting on the previous day, she had sought to approach. If he 
is kind, he will enter into her wish, he will make her path easier 
for her; but for the moment he does not feel kind—angry, rather, 
and rebellious. 

Is his intercourse with her to be a mere repetition of that 
which, although now seven months ago, makes him still writhe, 
in the recollection of his later intercourse with Byng? Is he 
again to be spitted upon the skewer of reminiscences of the 
Vallombrosan wood? Never! 

He looks obstinately away from her, towards where—first an 
ivied bank rises, with red gladioli flowering upon it; then a little 
space of bare ground, then a row of orange-trees; then some 
young stone-pines, holding their heads against the blue to show 
what an exquisite contrast they make to it; then, topping, or 
seeming to top the hill, a white villa, with little blue jewels of 
sky, seen through the interstices of the balustrade on its roof, its 
whitewash making the solid wall of sapphire behind it look 
even more desperately and unnameably blue than elsewhere. 
What a blue! sapphire! turquoise! lapis! To what poor shifts 
are we driven to express it! How could we describe its glory to 
a blind person? If to such a one the colour of scarlet is 
represented by the sound of a trumpet, surely this divine tint 
above us can be best conveyed by the whole heavenly hierarchy 
of burning seraphs and winged angels, harping and quiring 
together. 

“T always think,” says Elizabeth, following the direction of his 
eyes—“ perhaps it may be fancy—that this particular corner of 
the sky is much bluer than any other.” 

There is a shade of disappointment in her tone at his failure to 
take up her challenge, but she is far too gentle to make any 
further effort in a direction which, for some reason, is disagreeable 
to him; and since he will not follow her inclination, she is 
pliantly willing to follow his. 

The Arabs have come up in might to-day, and, no longer 
fearing rain, have carpeted almost the whole terrace with their 
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wares. They hang over the low wall, and cover the red tiles; 
blue and purple, and Moslem green, and Venetian red; dazzling 
white haiks, blinding in the blinding sunshine; carpets, em- 
broidered jackets, flashing back gold in the gold light. A pert 
English miss is standing over them, and saying disparagingly 
about each: 

“You can get this 74d. cheaper at Whiteley’s. I saw a much 
better one than this for half the price at Marshall’s,” &c., &c. 

One longs to ask the “miss” whether she saw the sunlight, 
and the cobalt sea, and the glorified whitewash, with its amethyst 
shadows, for 74d. at Whiteley’s too, and, if so, why she did not 
stay there ? 

Burgoyne’s friend in the red shirt is beating down a one-eyed 
Kabyle, and having a happy haggle with him over a Mozambique 
coat. 

“She does not get on with her own family at home, and 
she has quarrelled with all her travelling companions!” says 
Elizabeth, in a delighted explanatory whisper. Wistfulness and 
disappointment have alike vanished out of her small face, which 
is one ripple of mischief. ‘The fat widow in the weepers, who is 
preening herself like a great pouter pigeon, is trying to marry 
the wizened old gentleman in the bamboo chair. Sometimes we 
think she will succeed; sometimes we think she will not: it is 
so interesting!” 

Jim looks down at her with an astonishment bordering on 
indignation. 

Is this the woman who cried herself sick last night over 
memories of the so recent past? In this mobile nature, is there 
nothing that one can lay hold of ? 

“Mammy and I get an infinity of amusement out of them,” 
continues she, still playfully, but faltering a little under the 
severity of his look; “oh, we know a great deal about them all ; 
and those that we do not know about we make stories for!” 

“Indeed !” 

His tone is so curt that the stream of her gaiety dries up under 
it, and she relapses into silence, looking towards the flashing 
sea, and the ficus-tree, that is casting its now grateful shade. 


Cuarter LY. 


“ You said just now that seeing me brought things back to you.” 
It is partly remorse at having snubbed her, and partly 
perversity, which dictates this sentence on Jim’s part. The 
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perversity is, perhaps, the predominating element in his motive 
—a perversity which, having chilled her away from the subject 
when she was eagerly seeking an opening to it, now forces her to 
return to it. She starts a little. 

“ Yes—yes,” she answers; “but ‘brought things back’ is not 
quite the right phrase; they”—her voice growing low and 
tremulous—“ had not very far to come.” 

The quiver in her voice annoys him almost as much as Byng’s 
tears used to do. 

“Tf you would like to ask me any questions,” he says stiffly, “I 
am ready to answer them. 

“Are you?” she cries hungrily. “Oh, that is kind of you! 
But, then, you always were kind. But not here ”—looking appre- 
hensively round—* TI could not trust myself to talk about—about 
him here ; I—I should break down, and nothing ”—with a smile 
that, though watery, is still humorous—‘“ would induce me to 
make a fool of myself before the widow Wadman.” Then, seeing 
him look at a loss: “Come indoors!” she says impulsively, 
standing up, and half stretching out her hand as if to draw him 
after her. ‘Come into our salon—no, you need not be afraid ; 
we shall have it all to ourselves; father and mother have gone 
out for their usual constitutional on the Boulevard Mustapha.” 

He follows her silently, and neither speaks till they find them- 
selves ¢éte-d-téte in the private apartment of the Le Marchants. 

It is on the rez-de-chaussée, a suite of three little whitewashed 
rooms, transmogrified from their original hotel nakedness by 
flowers and brocade bits. Three large green jars on the chimney- 
piece, full of generous rose-branches, and boughs of salvia and 
iris, and stalwart yellow jessamine, make the air sweetly and 
lightly perfumed. On the table is a litter of Tauchnitz novels, 
disastrously old English papers, the little scurrilous Algerian 
sheet, and, lastly, Elizabeth’s workbasket—the big workbasket 
which Jim had last seen standing on the floor in the entresol, at 
the Piazza d’Azeglio, with its contents strewn all over his friend’s 
prostrate body. At the sight a bitter smile breaks over his face. 

* An old acquaintance!” he says, making a mock salutation to 
it; “it is in better order than when last I had the pleasure of 
seeing it.” : 

“Do you mean in Florence ?” she asks, very slowly. 

“Yes”—-still with that acrid smile—“after you were gone, I 
had the honour of helping to pack it to send after you. I am 
afraid I was rather clumsy over it; but, at any rate, I managed 
better than he. By-the-by, did you find any rust on your 
scissors and thimble when next you had occasion to use them ? 
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Poor boy! he cried enough over them to take all the polish 
off.” 

She has sunk down upon the sofa, over which a great woollen 
haik, dyed with harmonious dull tints, is thrown. 

“Do not sneer at me!” she says faintly. ‘You would not if 
you knew how you hurt me. Is he—is he—how is he?” 

“ He is not ill.” 

The answer ought to be reassuring ; but there is something in 
the manner in which it is uttered that tells her that it neither is, 
nor is meant to be so. It is so ominous that her lips, after a 
feeble effort or two, give up the endeavour to frame any query. 
All her power of interrogation has passed into those eyes, out of 
which her companion has been so brilliantly successful in chasing 
their transient morning mirth. 

“When a man,” says Jim gravely, “at the outset of his life 
gets such a facer as he did, if he has not a very strong character, it 
is apt to drive him off the rails, to give him a shove downwards.” 

“T see; and you think I have given him a shove downwards?” 

“ Yes.” 

There is a pause. Jim’s eyes are resolutely turned away from 
the face of Elizabeth, upon whose small white area twitches of 
pain are making cruel disfigurement. He does not want to have 
his heart softened towards her, so he stares persistently over her 
head at a Mussulman praying-carpet, which, old and still rich- 
toned, despite the wearing of pious knees, hangs on the wall. At 
length she speaks, in a key as low as—were not the room so 
entirely still—would be inaudible. 

“Tf I had married him, I should have given him a much worse 
shove down.” 

Jim holds his breath. Is he about to hear from her own lips 
that secret which he has magnanimously resisted all opportunities 
of hearing from other sources? But the words that, after a pause, 
follow this almost whispered statement are not a confession. 
They are only an appeal. 

“You would be doing the kindest thing that you ever did in 
your life, if you could bring yourself to say that you thought I 
did it for the best.” 

He feels that if he submits his eyes to hers, his will must go 
with them; he will have no power left of dissent from any 
request she may choose to make ; so he still stares over her head 
at a screen which hides the doorless entrance to the third room of 
the little suite. One leaf, folded back, gives a peep through the 
little chamber, through its deep-arched window to where a date- 
palm stands up straight against the sea. 
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“T could not possibly say that unless i knew the circumstances 
of the case,” he answers judicially. 

He hears a low sigh, not of impatience, but of melancholy 
acquiescence. 

“Then you must go on thinking ill of me.” 

There is such a depth of dejection, as well as such an un- 
alterable sweetness, in her voice, that the words of little Prince 
Arthur, addressed to Hubert, flash upon his mind : 

“If Heaven be pleased that you should use me ill, 
Why, then you must!” 


After all, what power in earth or sky has appointed him her 
executioner ? 

“T do not wish to think ill of you,” he answers sadly. ‘‘ Good 
heavens! do I need to tell you that? I have tried all along to 
keep myself from judging you; but I should not be human—you 
must know that I should not be human—if I did not ask myself 
why you did it?” 

“ Why I left Florence ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

She sits stock-still for a moment, the very little colour that 
there ever was in it retreating out of her face. 

“Tf I told you that, I should be telling you everything.” 

He is looking at her now; after all, he cannot keep his gaze 
pinned to the screen for ever, and, as he looks, he sees an emotion 
of so transcendently painful a nature set her little sad features 
working, that the one impulse that dominates him is to ease her 
suffering. 

Poor little docile creature! She is going to tell him her 
secret, since he exacts it, though it is only with a rending asunder 
of soul and body that it can be revealed. He puts out his hand 
hurriedly, with a gesture as of prohibition. 

“Then do not tell me.” 

She sinks back upon her haik with a movement of relief, and 
puts up her fine handkerchief to her pale lips. 

There is a perfect silence between them for awhile. At his 
elbow is a great un-English, unwintry nosegay of asphodel and iris. 
He passes his fingers absently over the freakish spikes. 

“How did he take it? How did he take it at first ?” 

Her voice, though now tolerably distinct, is stamped with that 
character of awe which fills us all at approaching a great calamity. 

“ He would not believe it at first; and then he cried a great 
deal—oh, an immense deal! ”—with an accent of astonishment, 
even at the recollection of his friend’s tear-power. “ And then— 
oh, then he thought of putting an end to himself!” 
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Jim had meant to have made this relation in a tone of dis- 
passionate narrative, but against his will and intention, as his 
memory recalls what seems to him the unworthy antics played 
by Byng’s grief, his voice takes a sarcastic inflection. The horror 
written on his auditor’s face as he utters the latest clause of his 
sentence recalls him to himself. 

“Do not be afraid!” he says, in a tone which has no longer 
anything akin to a sneer in it, though it is not devoid of bitter- 
ness; “the impulse was a short-lived one; he is not thinking 
of putting an end to himself now, I can assure you of that; he is 
only thinking of how he can best amuse himself. Whether he is 
much more successful in that than he was in the former, I am not 
so sure.” 

Her eyes have dropped to her own fragile, ringless hands as 
they lie on her lap. 

“Poor boy! poor boy!” she says over softly twice, moving her 
head up and down with a little compassionate movement. 

At the pity expressed‘ by her gesture, an unjust and unjusti- 
fiably hard anger takes harsh possession of him. 

“Tt was a pity you let it go so far,” he says austerely ; “ you 
must allow me to say that much ; but I suppose, in point of fact, 
the ball once set rolling, it was past your power to stop it.” 

She listens to his philippic, with her head meekly bent. 

“J did not try,” she answers, in a half-whisper; then, after a 
pause, raising her down-dropped eyes, lit with a blue fire of 
excitement, almost inspiration, to his, “I said to myself, ‘If I 
have any luck, I shall die before the smash comes;’ and I just 
lived on from day to day. I had not the heart to stop it; I knew 
it would stop of itself before long. I had never—hardly ever ”— 
correcting herself, as it seems, with a modifying afterthought— 
“in my life before known what happiness meant; and oh! oh ! 
on! ”—with a groan of deepening intensity at each repeated 
interjection—* what a big word it is!” 

Never—hardly ever—known what happiness meant before! Why, 
surely she was happy at the Moat! And before his mind’s 
eye there rises an image of her in her riotous rosy gaiety ; but 
even as it does, there flashes upon him a comprehension of her 
speech. 

It is not the careless merriment of childhood to which she is 
alluding ; it is to the happiness, par eacellence, of life. If this is 
the case, why did she correct herself and modify her negative 
with a “hardly”? <A jealous feeling of some one else—some one 
beside Byng ; a jealousy none the less keen for being vague—for 
not knowing on what object it can lay hold—sharpens his tone as 
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he repeats aloud, and with an accent of interrogation, her quali- 
fying adverb: 

“ Hardly ever, that implies——” 

But she breaks in hurriedly, as if dreading, and at the same 
time doubting her own power of baffling, cross-examination upon 
that subject on whose borders they are continually hovering : 

“Talking of happiness makes one think of unhappiness, does 
not it? We both know something about that, do not we ?” 

She pauses, and he sees that she is alluding to his own sorrow, 
and that her eye is sounding his to see whether he would wish 
her to approach it more nearly. His eye, in answer, must give 
but a dubious beam, since he himself is quite unsure of what his 
wishes on the subject are; and she goes on with the haste and 
yet unsteadiness of one who is treading on swampy ground, that 
gives beneath his feet : 

“We saw it in the papers; I could not believe it at first. It 
was the last thing I ever expected to happen. I thought of 
writing to you, but I did not.” 

She looks at him rather wistfully, and although but two 
minutes ago she had been confessing to him her passion for 
another man, he sees that she is anxious he should tell her that 
her sympathy would have been precious to him. He feels the 
same sensation as before of mixed anger and fascination at the 
ductility of her nature. What business has she to care whether 
he would have liked to hear from her or not ? 

“Tt seemed such a pity that it was she, and not I!” 

Again her eye interrogates his, as if asking for acquiescence in 
this suggestion, but he cannot give it. With a shock of surprise 
—nay, horror—at himself, he finds that he is unable to echo the 
wish that Elizabeth had died and Amelia lived. 

“T said so to mammy at the time. Ah, here is mammy!” 

And, indeed, as she speaks the door opens, and Mrs. Le 
Marchant enters in her walking-dress. At the sight of Jim, a 
look, which certainly does not betoken pleasure, though good 
breeding prevents it representing the opposite emotion, crosses 
her handsome worn face. 

“T brought Mr. Burgoyne in here,” says Elizabeth, in what 
seems rather precipitate explanation, “because we could not talk 
comfortably out on the terrace; they listen to everything we 
say: they have such long ears—the Widow Wadman and Miss 
Strutt!” 

“T do not know what State secrets you and Mr. Burgoyne can 
have to discuss,” replies the mother, with a smile that, though 
courteous, but ill disguises the underlying anxiety. “Yes, dear 
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child, I shall be very much obliged if you will take my bonnet 
upstairs for me”—this in answer to little tender overtures from 
Elizabeth, overtures that remind Jim of 12 bis, Piazza d’Azeglio. 
“T do not know whether you have yet found it so” (to Jim); 
“but this 7s a slack place.” 

No sooner has the door closed upon her daughter than her 
tone changes. 

“What have you ‘been talking about to her?” she inquires 
rapidly ; “not, I hope, about him.” 

“T could not help it ; she asked me.” 

Mrs. Le Marchant strikes her hands together, and gives 
utterance to that short and shapeless monosyllable which has a 
prescriptive right to express vexation. 

“Th! th!” A moment later, “Iam sure you will understand 
that I do not mean to imply any ill-will to you; but it is 
unlucky that we should have happened to meet you here; it has 
brought it all back to her, and she was just beginning to pluck 
up her spirits a little.” 

“Did she—did she take it so much to heart?” inquires Jim, 
in a tone of almost as awed concern as Elizabeth had employed 
but a quarter of an hour before in putting nearly the same 
question with regard to Byng.” 

“ Did she take it to heart?” repeats Mrs. Le Marchant, with the 
irritation of one to whom a perfectly senseless and superfluous 
inquiry is put; “why, of course she did! I thought at one time 
that she would have gone out of her mind!” 

No one can feel less merry than Jim; and yet his lips at this 
juncture cannot resist the impulse to frame themselves into a 
gloomy smile. 

“ And I thought that he would have gone out of his mind,” he 
rejoins. 

As he speaks, it flashes upon his memory that one of the hypo- 
theses that have formerly occurred to him to account for the 
mystery that hangs over Elizabeth’s past was that she had been 
mad ; and though he had long abandoned the idea, her losing her 
wits now recurs to him with a shock.as a possibility. Might not 
that changeful, mobile, emotional mind lose its balance under the 
blow either of a sudden calamity or of a long wearing sorrow? 
It has escaped—evidently but barely escaped the first. Will it 
escape the second too? 

His heart goes out in a great yearning to her at the thought of 
what a touching little lunatic she would make; and, with an 
oblivion of his own personal feelings, which is generous, if not 
very lasting, he says compassionately : 
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“Tt seems a pity—a great pity!” 

“A pity!” repeats the mother, with a sort of wrath, down 
which he detects a broad stripe of agony running; “I should 
think it was a pity! Pity is a weak word! The whole thing is 
piteous! her whole history! If you only knew——” 

She breaks off. 

He is silent, waiting to see whether that impulse towards 
confidence in him will go any further; but it does not. She has 
evidently gone beyond her intention, and is passionately vexed 
with herself for having done so. 

“They were so well suited to each other,” continues Jim 
slowly, but still generously. Possibly his generosity becomes 
more easy as he sees how hopeless is the plea upon which he 
employs it. “Is it—I do not wish to intrude upon your confi- 
dence, but in the interests of my friend you will allow me to say 
that much—is it quite out of the question ? ” 

“Quite! quite!” replies the mother, in painful excitement ; 
“what, poor soul, is not out of the question for her that has any 
good or happiness in it? and that—that more than anything! If 
you have any mercy in you, do not put it into her head that it is 
not!” 

“Tf it is not in her head already, I could not put it there,” 
replies Jim gravely ; “ but I will not—I promise you I will not.” 

As he speaks, a slight smile touches the corners of his serious 
moutn as he reflects how entirely easy it is to comply with a 
request not to urge Byng’s suit upon its object, and how cheaply 
a character for magnanimity may sometimes be bought. 

“That is very kind of you!” replies the poor woman grate- 
fully ; “and I am sure when you say a thing I can depend upon 
you for it; and though, of course, it was unlucky our happening 
to meet you, yet you need not see much of her. Although it is 
not in the least ‘out of sight, out of mind’ with her ”—sighing— 
“yet she 7s very much influenced by the objects around her; and 
when you are gone—I dare say you do not mean to make a long 
stay ; this is not a place where there is much for a man to do— 
for a man like you——” 

She breaks off, and her imploring eye invites him to reassure 
her by naming a speedy day for his own departure. But magna- 
nimity may have calls made upon it that exceed its power to 
answer, and Jim’s silence sufficiently proves that he is not going 
to allow himself to be seduced into a promise to go. 
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Che Dard of Hope. 


Mary Russet Mirrorp, wher. writing to her father in 1809, said, 
“T would give ten years of my life to write ‘The Battle of 
Hohenlinden.’” When Washington Irving visited Abbotsford in 
1817, Walter Scott told him that Campbell did not think much of “ his 
glorious little poem of Hohenlinden,” calling it “a drum and trumpet 
sort of thing.” It is said that Campbell sent the poem to the editor 
of a Scottish newspaper for publication, and that the editor rejected it 
on account of its not being up to the standard of his paper. This is 
interesting and instructive. It shows that the poetical standard of 
the editor was almost unattainable, and it also affords ground for 
maintaining that the editor of a newspaper is a human being with 
human weaknesses, and is not, as some may suppose, an infallible and 
omniscient divinity shaping the ends and sitting in final judgment 
on the doings of mere mortals. 

When Tom Moore was at Abbotsford in 1825, Sir Walter Scott 
“spoke to him of Campbell, praised his Hohenlinden, &c. ; considered 
his ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ as very inferior to these lesser pieces.” 
Washington Irving’s own opinion was that Hohenlinden and 
Lochiel were “exquisite gems, sufficient of themselves to establish 
Campbell's title to the sacred name of poet.” Hazlitt, one of the 
acutest critics of his time, said that ‘“‘ The Battle of Hohenlinden ” is 
of all modern compositions the most lyrical in spirit and sound. 

Though both poems deserve all the praise which they have received, 
yet neither produced so strong an impression upon the general public 
as that entitled “The Pleasures of Hope,” which appeared a few 
years before them. Many persons had read the poem in manuscript, 
and three months before its publication Campbell was spoken of in 
Edinburgh, where he then resided, as the author of “'The Pleasures of 
Hope.” The demand for it on publication had not been equalled by 
that for any other poem. It was said of the author that he “had 
suddenly emerged, like a star, from his obscurity ; and, young as he 
was, had thrown a new and increasing light over the literary horizon 
of his country.” Campbell had not then completed his twenty-second 
year. 


While the fame which he earned by his first poem of note was 
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very sweet and acceptable, yet the path which he had to tread was 
rough and trying. He surmounted more obstacles in his youthful 
days than he had to face in his mature years. 

Campbell was the eleventh and youngest child of his parents. He 
was born at Glasgow on the 27th of July 1777, after they had been 
married twenty-one years. His father was a merchant who had been in 
business at Falmouth, Virginia, for several years, and who returned 
to his native land and entered into partnership in Glasgow with a 
namesake, Daniel Campbell, the firm of A. & D. Campbell being 
among the most prosperous and respected in that city till after the 
outbreak of the war with America, when the firm was ruined. The 
poet’s father not only lost the fortune which he had gradually 
accumulated, but he also became involved in lawsuits owing to the 
misconduct of others. When his son was a boy of thirteen, he and a 
fellow-comrade conversed in his presence about the best coloured 
cloth for daily wear. ‘ Lads,” said Campbell’s father, in a serious 
tone, “if you wish to have a lasting suit, get one like mine,” adding, 
“T have a swit in the Court of Chancery which has lasted thirty 
years, and I think it will never wear out.” A lady who knew 
Mr. Campbell records that, in 1794, “he was a reverend and 
interesting-looking old gentleman. I have a distinct scene now 
before me of my mother leading him, then in his eighty-fourth year, 
into the summer-house. His favourite topic of conversation was his 
‘son Thomas,’ whose advancement at college was the pride and 
solace of his life.” He died in Edinburgh at the age of ninety- 
one. 

Though Mr. Campbell’s circumstances were straitened, yet he 
did not begrudge paying for the education of his youngest and 
favourite son. The boy was sent to the Glasgow Grammar School 
when he was in his eighth year, his education till then having been 
carried on by his father at home, and after Thomas went to school 
his father helped in the preparation of his lessons. Mr. Allison, the 
master of the Grammar School, was a good scholar; he instilled into 
his pupil a love for the classics of Greece and Rome. 

Campbell was under fourteen when he became a student at the 
University of Glasgow. During his first session there he carried off 
a prize for Latin and one for English verse; he also gained a 
bursary or scholarship on Bishop Leighton’s foundation after a 
competition in Latin with a student several years his senior. He left 
the University when he was seventeen. He distinguished himself 
there, having obtained prizes for proficiency in Latin, Greek, and 
Logic, and having written eight essays of average excellence 
and many verses of exceptional cleverness. Campbell was always 
proud of his classical attainments. Thirty-nine years after leaving 
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the University, he was at Algiers, and staying in the house of Mr. St. 
John, Consul-General for Great Britain, and there his host observed 
that “ Campbell never seemed to be aware he had any particular claim 
to the merit of a poet. His great ambition, and he made no effort to 
conceal it, was to be considered a Greek scholar.” During the 
closing years of his life he found no greater pleasure, nor any more 
congenial occupation, than in teaching Greek to his niece. 

Neither a knowledge of Greek, however minute, nor an admiration 
for the literature of Greece, however profound, will enable a young 
man to make his way in the world. Floyer Sydenham was a 
graduate of Oxford who translated some of Plato’s Dialogues, who 
could not pay his debts, who was imprisoned, and who died of 
vexation at having to undergo so ignominious an ordeal. Sydenham’s 
unhappy fate induced many to aid in establishing the Royal 
Literary Fund. Campbell was not prepared to starve or be 
imprisoned for the sake of Greek; on the contrary, when he had to 
estimate his chances in life, he was thoroughly practical in his 
forecast and his conduct. Writing to his college friend, James 
Thomson, on the 12th June 1794, he said: 


“T am, next winter, to be Master of Arts, if possible. I believe I shall 
spend no more winters in this country, as my purpose is to join my 
brothers in America, in the mercantile line, upon which I have now fixed. 
I had a different intention when we parted. In the view of following 
merchandise I am busily employed at bookkeeping, and endeavouring to 
improve this hand of mine.” 


Though Campbell was more than once on the point of going to settle 
in America, something occurred at the last moment to hinder his 
departure. The obstacle on the first occasion was the condition of 
his father’s affairs and the probability that his father could not then 
supply him with money for the journey. His father had lost a 
Chancery suit, and his pecuniary embarrassments had increased. 
What happened next can be best told in Campbell’s own words: 

“T was fain, from my father’s reduced circumstances, to accept, for six 
months, of a tutorship ina Highland family, at the farthest end of the 
Isle of Mull. To this, it is true, my poverty rather than my will 
consented.” 

In going to the island of Mull he expected to find there “a calm 
retreat for study and the muses.” On his way with a companion 
to Oban, where he crossed over to Mull, he passed Inverary, and 
on the road he saw a little boy playing at marbles with some 
other boys. The boy was in a letter-carrier’s uniform; his pony 
was grazing while he amused himself: “ You little rascal,” said 
Campbell to him, “are you the post-boy, and thus playing away your 
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time?” “Na, sir!” he answered, “I’m no the post—I'm only an 
express !” 

After reaching Sunipol, the house in Mull of the widow whose 
name was the same as his and whose sons were to be his pupils, 
Campbell wrote : 


“ At first I felt melancholy in this situation—missing my college chums 
—and wrote a poem on my exile, as doleful as anything in Ovid's Tristia. 
But I soon got reconciled to it. The Point of Callioch commands a 
magnificent prospect of thirteen Hebrid Islands, among which are Staffa and 
Icolmkill, which I visited with enthusiasm. I had also, now and then, a sight 
of wild deer, sweeping across that wilder country, and of eagles perching 
on its shore. These objects fed the romance of my fancy, and I may say 
that I was attached to Sunipol before I took leave of it. Nevertheless, 
God wot, I was better pleased to look on the kirk steeples, and Whinstone 
Causeways of Glasgow, than on all the eagles and wild deer of the High- 
lands.” 

The sentiment in these last words closely corresponds with that 
expressed by Bailie Nicol Jarvie in ‘ Rob Roy,’ when he returns from 
the Highlands and says to Mr. Osbaldistone: “I wadna gie the 
finest sight we hae seen in the Hielands, for the first keek o’ the 
Gorbals o’ Glasgow.” 

On the expiry of his term of tutorship he returned to his 
studies at Glasgow University, carrying with him many manuscripts, 
the first draft of ‘The Pleasures of Hope” being among them. It is 
probable that the title of the poem bearing that name, if not the 
subject of it, was suggested by the following passage in a letter from 


his friend Hamilton Paul, addressed to Campbell at Sunipol in 
Mull: 


“We have now three ‘ Pleasures,’ by first-rate men of genius, viz.—‘ The 
Pleasures of Imagination,’ ‘The Pleasures of Memory,’ and‘ The Pleasures 
of Solitude.’ Let us treasure ‘ The Pleasures of Hope’ that we may soon 
meet in Alma Mater.” 

Campbell continued to study and to eke out his slender means by 
acting as a tutor. His own desire at nineteen is thus expressed : 


“ At that period, had I possessed but a few hundred pounds to have 
subsisted upon in studying law, I believe I should have bid adieu to the 
Muses and gone to the Bar; but I had no choice in the matter.” 


Campbell went to Edinburgh in 1797, where he obtained 
temporary employment, first in the office of Mr. Miller, solicitor, 
and second in that of Mr. Whytt, the work which he did being that 
of a copying-clerk. In both cases he worked hard at uncongenial 
tasks, living very frugally and saving a little money. 

He chanced to make the acquaintance in Edinburgh of Dr. 
Anderson, author of ‘ Lives of the British Poets,’ and to enlist his 
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sympathies by showing him the manuscript of an “ Elegy ” which he 
had written when in Mull. Dr. Anderson introduced Campbell to 
Mr. Mundell, a publisher, who engaged him to abridge Bryan 
Edward's ‘ West Indies’ for a payment of twenty guineas. He was 
delighted to undertake the task, and to inform Mr. Whytt that he 
would no longer act as his copying-clerk. 

It was Campbell’s misfortune not to have a definite course 
chalked out for himself. He showed that he was conscious of this 
by writing: “At the age of nineteen, I find, to my sad experience, 
the disadvantaye of being brought up to no regular employment.” 

Writing from Edinburgh to his friend Thomson, on the 7th of 
November 1797, after he had begun to study chemistry and 
anatomy again, he thus defends himself against the charge of being 


unstable, and of having tried in turn Theology, Law, and Physic, and 
excelled in none: 


“T thank God I am now safely set down at my fireside, with my 
chemistry and anatomy class-notes on each side of me. My dear friend, 
you will think me changeable! I am attempting to study a new profession. 
Law I have abandoned; and my prospects of going abroad to my brothers 
will not do. If I find myself able to accomplish this view I shall be 
happy; but my hopes are not sanguine. Much depends upon my success 
with those most variable patrons, the Edinburgh booksellers. 1 have the 
prospect of employment with Mundell & Son, sufficient for this winter. 
Beyond that period I dare not hope. I am afraid I shall be forced to 
abandon the pursuit at present so dear to my heart, and again, as before, 
incur the censure of unsteadiness.” 


_In a letter to the same friend, which was written in January 1798, 
Campbell tells him of another change in his plans for advancement 
in life. Two of his brothers were settled in Virginia; he had 
arranged to join them and to start in March. This was the third 
time that he had determined to cross the Atlantic, and now, as on 
the two former occasions, he had to abandon his intention. The 
reasons why he did so are stated in a letter to Thomson, dated 30th 
March 178: 


“IT am compelled by necessity to stay at home! Yes, there is surely either 
a fate, or a Providence, or a blind necessity, which regulates the course of 
things. Ever since I knew what America was, I have loved and respected her 
government and state of society; but without incurring censure I cannot 
yet become a citizen of that enviable country. My brother Robert, who 
resides there, anxious to see me once more, negotiated for me at my request 
and procured me a situation, but my eldest brother, who is a man of more 
experience, forbids me to quit Britain till I have acquired more useful 
knowledge. I venerate his opinion, and, however unwilling, I relinquish 
my wish.” 


After forming many projects and failing to find congenial 
occupation, Campbell determined to devote all the time that he could 
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spare from bread-winning to complete a poem for publication. How 
he made a living then and what he hoped to accomplish may be learned 
from the following passage : 


“T lived in the Scottish Metropolis by instructing pupils in Greek and 
Latin. In this vocation I made a comfortable livelihood, as long as I was 
industrious. But ‘The Pleasures:of Hope’ came over me. I took long 
walks about Arthur’s Seat, conning over my own (as I thought them) 
magnificent lines; and as my ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ got on, my pupils 
fell off.” 


He was so fortunate as to become intimate with many whose names 
are written in the book of Fame, among them being Francis Jeffrey 
and Thomas Brown, Henry Cockburn, Henry Brougham, and Walter 
Scott. 

Campbell found in Thomas Robertson a friend such as seldom falls 
to the lot of a young, ambitious, and impecunious author. Robertson 
had read “‘ The Pleasures of Hope” in manuscript, and he said to the 
author :—“ Campbell, if you need money for the printing of the 
poem, my purse is at your service.” A sum was mentioned, and 
Campbell said, “ My dear fellow, God only knows when I may be able 
to repay you.” ‘Never mind that,” was Robertson’s reply as he 
handed the sum to Campbell. 

Messrs. Mundell & Son published the poem. Like some other 
authors, Campbell was dissatisfied with his bargain. More than one 
version has been published of what occurred; but the agreement 
between the author and his publishers, which was printed after Dr. 
Beattie had given to the world a version based upon the poet’s 
recollection, leaves no doubt as to the facts. Campbell wrote to 
Messrs. Mundell & Son on the 15th of July 1799, in reply to 
an offer made two days before: “I acknowledge having sold you 
the copyright of ‘The Pleasures of Hope’ for two hundred copies 
in quires.” His complaint in after life was that he had parted with 
a work for a small consideration which ought to have yielded him £200 
yearly for life. Yet he does not deserve pity if the results are duly 
weighed. The two hundred copies produced £57, while for every 
edition of two thousand he received from Messrs. Mundell & Son £50 
as a voluntary gift. He quarrelled with them, and then they ceased 
to be generous. However, he was allowed the whole profits of the 
seventh edition, and the poem returned him £900. Many poets, 
when struggling for subsistence and fame, would envy Campbell’s 
gains. 

Within a year after the publication of the poem which made him 
famous, Campbell went to Germany, his brother Daniel accompany- 
ing him. His plan was to gather information on literary topics, and 
“on returning from Germany to set up a course of lectures on the 
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Belles Lettres.” His brother “had formed sanguine expectations of 
being enabled to carry on business as a manufacturer in some of the 
German or Belgian towns.” Campbell sailed from Leith to Hamburg, 
where he made the acquaintance of Klopstock, “a mild, civil old man,” 
with whom he conversed in Latin. Indeed, Campbell found that he could 
converse in Latin with the educated Frenchmen and Germans whom 
he met, and that he could do so best of all with the Hungarians. 
From Hamburg he proceeded to Ratisbon, and there he was planted 
in the midst of war. 


“Tt was a sudden transition,” he wrote to Dr. Anderson, “from the 
beauties of an interesting journey, to the horrors of war and confusion 
that prevailed at Ratisbon. The richest fields of Europe desolated by 
contending troops; peasants driven from their homes to starve and beg 
in the streets; horses dying of hunger, and men dying of their wounds, 
were the dreadful novelties at this time.” 


He made the acquaintance at Ratisbon of Father Arbuthnot, who 
was the President of the Benedictine Scottish College of St. James, 
and he was an eye-witness of the fight between the French and the 
Austrians, which was followed by the occupation of Ratisbon by the 
French. He wrote the following account of what he saw to his 
eldest brother in Virginia : 


“Never shall time efface from my memory the recollection of that hour 
of astonishment and expended breath, when I stood with the good monks 
of St. James to overlook a charge of Lenau’s cavalry upon the French under 
Grenier. We saw the fire given and returned, and heard distinctly the 
sound of the French pas-de-charge, collecting the lines to attack in close 
column. After three hours awaiting the issue of a severe action, a park 
of artillery was opened just beneath the walls of the monastery, and several 
drivers that were stationed there to convey the wounded in spring-waggons 
were killed in our sight.” 


At a later time he wrote : 


“This formed the most important epoch in my life in point of 
impressions, but those impressions at seeing numbers of men strewn dead 
on the field, or what was worse, seeing them in the act of dying—are so 
horrible to my memory that I study to banish them. At times when I 
have been fevered and ill I have awoke from nightmare dreams about 
these dreadful images.” 

This encounter took place early in August 1800; that at Hohen- 
linden did not take place till the following December, when Campbell 
was at Altona, and though his poem described the battle of Hohen- 
linden at second-hand, yet the impressions under which the poet wrote 
were those received by him when gazing upon the fighting outside 
the walls of Ratisbon, and when the defeated Austrians were driver 
across the Danube. 
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He lodged with a barber-surgeon named Deisch, and his board and 
lodging did not cost him more than ten shillings a week. But he 
felt miserable, owing to illness and the delay in answering his letters, 
two months passing without a letter reaching him. An attack of 
fever and ague prostrated him for several weeks, and after he was 
convalescent, he suffered from extreme debility. He told his friend 

tichardson : 


“ Weakness of sight, a continual inflammation of the eyes, and headache 
attendant upon reading, defeat all my attempts to study more than half- 
an-hour at atime. All that I can do is only by fits and starts. There is 
no human being whose society I can enjoy for a single conversation.” 


He had quarrelled with the monks of the Scottish College. In 
his lonely misery he turned to Sir John Ingleby, the only Englishman 
in Ratisbon, of whom Campbell writes: ‘“‘ He has shown me attention 
and deserves my gratitude.” 

He returned to Hamburg and went from thence to Altona, where 
he settled for a time, writing poems which he transmitted to Perry, 
the editor of the Morning Chronicle, and studying German literature. 
He determined to master Kant’s philosophy, and devoted twelve 
consecutive weeks to the task. He rightly concluded that the study 
of other branches of German literature would profit him more than 
that of philosophy. His opinion of one German poet, which coincided 
with the prevailing view, is higher than that which is now entertained : 
“J cannot conceive a more perfect poet than their favourite 
Wieland.” 

“The Queen of the North,” a poetical work which it was Campbel!’s 
intention to finish during his stay in Germany, was not completed ; 
it is doubtful whether it was ever begun. Fourteen smaller pieces 
were written, and they appeared in the Morning Chronicle. A few 
have been reprinted in his collected works, and they are among the 
best of his productions, being “ The Exile of Erin,” “The Soldier's 
Dream,” and “ Ye Mariners of England.” 

He made several projects for an extended tour, but he had to 
abandon them owing to the renewal of hostilities, and not feeling 
himself safe in Altona, he sailed from it in a vessel bound for Leith, 
but which was forced to make for Yarmouth, to escape from a 
Danish privateer. He travelled from Yarmouth to London, where 
he arrived on the 7th April 1801. He was a friendless stranger 
in London, with but a few shillings in his pocket, and no other 
prospect of relief or advancement than what he might obtain through 
Perry of the Morning Chronicle, whose personal acquaintance he 
had not yet made. 


Perry proved a real friend, inviting him to his house and intro- 
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ducing him to men of influence and note. It was natural, then, 
that Campbell should write in the following strain to his friend 
Richardson, and press him to visit London: “You will be 
acquainted with Perry also, and must, like me, admire him. His 
wife is an angel and his niece a goddess. Iam head over heels in 
love with the latter.” Among those to whom Campbell became 
personally known were Lord Holland, Sir James Mackintosh, and 
Dr. Burney. He was introduced to Rogers by Sir John Moore. 

The news that his father had died saddened him when his spirits 
were high on account of his improved prospects. A small annuity 
upon which his father had managed to live expired with him. Two 
of Campbell’s sisters were governesses, but they had to seek shelter 
under their mother’s roof on account of ill-health, a third sister 
was a confirmed invalid, and the burden of providing for his mother 
and three helpless sisters was borne by him without a murmur. The 
publishers of his poem now permitted him to obtain subscriptions to 
an edition of which he was to receive all the profits, these being 
devoted to help those who were dependent upon him. 

On returning to Edinburgh he was told that a warrant had been 
issued for his arrest on a charge of high treason. He was accused of 
having conspired with General Moreau in Austria, and with the 
Irish at Hamburg, to land a French army in Ireland ; moreover, it 
was alleged against him that he had attended Jacobin clubs at 
Hamburg, and sailed from that city in company with Donovan, who 
commanded a regiment of rebels at Vinegar Hill. Campbell 
assured Mr. Sheriff Ciark, on whom the duty devolved of executing 
the warrant, that he had not even heard of any Jacobin clubs 
existing in Hamburg, and that till he saw Donovan on the deck of 
the Royal George, the vessel in which he sailed, he did not know 
that he was to be a fellow-passenger. A box containing manuscripts, 
which had been forwarded from Yarmouth to Edinburgh, and seized 
by the authorities on arriving there, was now opened in expectation 
of its containing proofs of Campbell’s guilt. Among the papers of 
lesser value which it contained was the first draft of “ Ye Mariners of 
England.” ‘This comes of trusting to a Hamburg spy!” exclaimed 
the sheriff, and then, instead of sending Campbell to prison, he 
invited him to dinner. 

Doncvan was arrested and committed to the Tower, yet his fate 
was not much more deplorable than Campbell’s. He was liberated 
after being imprisoned for several months. Meeting Campbell in 
the street, the latter wished him joy at being free. “Och!” said 
Donovan— 


“Good luck to the Tower! black was the day—and it was only a week 
ago—that I was turned out of it. Would that any one could get me into it 
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for life.” “My stars! and were you not in confinement?” “ Tschah! 
ne’er the bitof it. The Government allowed me a pound sterling a day as a 
State prisoner. The Tower gaoler kept a glorious table; and he let me 
out to walk where I liked all day long—perfectly secure that I should 
return at meal times. And then, besides, he had a nice pretty daughter.” 
... “And don’t you go and see her in the Tower?” “ Why, no, my 
dear fellow. The course of true love never yet ran smooth. I discovered 
that she had no money, and she found out that my Irish estates, and all 
that I had told her about their being confiscated in the rebellion, was 
sheer blarney. So, when the day arrived that your merciless Government 
ordered me to be liberated as a State prisoner, I was turned adrift on the 
wide world, and glad to become a reporter to one of the newspapers.” 


Campbell journeyed several times between Edinburgh and London, 
doing so once in the company of Lord Minto, whose acquaintance 
he had made. He paid a visit to Liverpool, where he was 
introduced to Dr. Curry and Roscoe. At this stage in his 
career he wrote poetry to please himself and prose to replenish his 
purse. Perry gave him employment on the Morning Chronicle, but 
he did not prove a good writer of newspaper articles. Messrs. 
Mundell & Son engaged him to prepare the ‘Annals of Great 
Britain,’ in three volumes, paying him £100 for each volume. 
Campbell bargained that his name should not be disclosed in 
connexion with the work, as he considered it a loss of caste to 
write prose after becoming famous as a poet. In a letter to 
Scott, dated 25th June 1802, he said that, if he had time, he 
would transcribe for him his last piece “ Lochiel, a furious war 
prophecy.” This piece, with ‘ Hohenlinden,’ was published 
anonymously soon afterwards, both receiving a cordial reception. 
A fact not devoid of interest now is stated by Campbell in a letter 
written by him from London on the 27th March 1803, to the Rev. 
Archibald Alison, the accomplished clergyman and man of letters, 
and father of the historian. He informs Alison that the influenza is 
raging with great violence in London, and that “it is called La 
Grippe.” Both Campbell and his friend Telford, the great engineer, 
were attacked by it. A few months later in that year Campbell 
had an attack of another kind. He fell in love with his cousin, 
Matilda Sinclair, and this led to the announcement in the news- 
papers of the marriage at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on the 
10th October 1803, of “Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of ‘The 
Pleasures of Hope,’ to Matilda, youngest daughter of Robert 
Sinclair, Esq., of Park Street, Westminster.” Campbell’s bride had 
no dowry, he had no money, and the pair began to keep house 
upon love and hope. 

He took a cottage at Sydenham, which was then a country 
retreat, and he did any work which would bring grist to the 
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domestic mill. A deceased friend, Gregory Watt, opportunely left 
him £100; he was employed in a continuation of Smollett’s 
‘History of England,’ “ having no objections,” as he now wrote, “to 
do journeyman’s work,” yet not wishing to be congratulated upon it. 
It was proposed to him to be a candidate for the office of Regent in 
the University of Wilna, but his lines in ‘The Pleasures of Hope’ 
about Poland, and his Liberal opinions, were insuperable obstacles to the 
appointment in Russia. A proposal to find a chair for him in a 
Scottish University did not meet with favour—indeed, he professed 
himself satisfied to earn his daily bread by his pen. When the fear 
of invasion caused volunteering on a large scale, Campbell joined the 
regiment of North British Volunteers, and he did his duty with 
spirit, though he did not relish the task: “ Oh, what a fagging work 
this volunteering is! Eight hours under a musket,” are the words 
which he wrote to his friend Richardson and which vividly represent 
his sensations. He rendered a service not inferior to that of drilling 
and shouldering a musket, by writing his patriotic rather than poetical 
“Stanzas on the Threatened Invasion,” the first of them being : 


“Our bosoms we'll bare for the glorious strife, 
And our oath is recorded on high, 
To prevail in the cause that is dearer than life, 
Or crushed in its ruins and die! 
Then rise, fellow-freeman, and stretch the right hand, 
And swear to prevail in your dear native land!” 


In 1804 a son was born to him; in 1805 a second appeared; the 
first was named Thomas Telford, the second Alison ; the first survived 
him, but was a grief to his father owing to his feeble intellect; the 
second died in 1810; his loss was a great blow to Campbell, as 
the boy was full of promise. 

Campbell worked hard after his marriage, but he found his task 
too heavy for him, having not only to support his wife, himself, and 
his children, but also to provide for his mother and sisters. His 
health failed. He was not old, being twenty-seven only, yet how 
pitiable his condition was can be gathered from the following passage 
in a letter to Richardson, dated the 29th August 1805 : 


“Three months have now elapsed since I have known what it was to lie 
down or rise—to spend a night or day without a disordered state of body, 
that has made my existence burdensome and useless. . . . Could anything 
restore me to what I once was, life would have some value—much and 
dearly should I love it! But what prospect has existence to me, when my 
mind is so hampered in its efforts, that I hardly finish a sentence of a 
common letter without an oppressive struggle. What prospect to see a 
wife and family that I love, depending on a morbid valetudinarian, whose 
nerves of industry are cut asunder by sickness! The perusal of a few 
pages half fevers me; and it would need the day entire and healthy to 
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fulfil the responsibility I have before me. Yet the dreadful and 
melancholy idea of leaving my unfortunate wife and infants on this wide 
world, binds me to existence.” 


The letter from which the foregoing painful sentences are extracted 
was followed by oneto Walter Scott dated the 2nd of October 1805, 
in which Campbell says: 


“Under the general fits of pain or debility, to which I have been for 
some time subject, I am utterly unfit for any playful exercise of the imagina- 
tion; but, having learnt the great art of sitting so many hours a day at 
my desk—every day that I am not positively overcome with sickness—I 
know I can now trust much to my industry.” 

This letter had the following postscript: “ His Majesty has been 
pleased to confer a pension of £200 a year upon me. Gop SAVE THE 
Kine!” 

Campbell’s friends were active in helping him, Francis Horner 
and Sydney Smith being untiring in soliciting subscriptions to an 
edition of his works. The sum raised was nearly £1000. He wrote 
in after life that his ill-health, before receiving a pension, was largely 
due to mental anxiety, adding: 

“Everything that is false in my pride gives way to the gratitude 
which I owe to those friends who rallied round me at that period; and it 
would be black ingratitude if I could forget that in one of those days I 
was saved from taking a debtor’s lodgings in the King’s Bench prison by 
a munificent present which the Rev. Sydney Smith conveyed to me from 
Lady Holland.” 


The honoured name of William Pitt figures on the list of 
subscribers to this edition of Campbell’s works. Pitt was then at 
Bath, and died three weeks afterwards. Francis Horner writes to 
Richardson at this time stating that Campbell’s chief dependence was 
the sum of four guineas a week, which he received for translating 
articles in the foreign gazettes for the Star newspaper. 

The actual yearly amount which Campbell received ont of his 
pension of £200 never exceeded £168, as much as £32 being 
deducted for duty and office fees. He arranged that £60 out of the 
amount payable to him should be transmitted to his mother. 
Nothing, indeed, is more creditable in Campbell’s career than his 
uniform readiness to help his parents and his sisters. He could not 
know, for the disclosure took place after his death, how much this 
conduct had contributed to influence his cousin MacArthur Stewart 
to leave him a legacy. In Stewart’s will the legatee was designated as 
“the author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope.’” The testator remarked to 
a friend, before making his will, “that little Tommy, the Poet, ought 
to have a legacy because he had been so kind as to give his mother 
£60 yearly out of his pension.” The legacy was nearly £5000, 
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the condition attached to it being that Campbell was to enjoy the 
interest on the capital sum during his lifetime and that the principal 
was to pass to his children. 


Campbell was invited to dine at Holland House to meet Charles 
James Fox: 


“Tiuckily for me,” he wrote, “Fox drew me into a subject on which I 
was competent to converse. It was the Aineid of Virgil. It is dis- 
gustingly common for shallow critics to talk about the monotony of 
Virgil’s heroic characters—unfairly quoting the single line, Fortemque 
Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum—for Virgil’s characters are really varied and 
richly picturesque. In this critical belief I found that the great man 
with whom I was conversing agreed with me, and I delivered myself so 
well on the subject that he said at parting: ‘Mr. Campbell, you must 
come and see me at St. Anne’s Hill, and there we shall talk more about 
these matters.’ ” 


Fox afterwards said to Lord Holland: “TI like Campbell; he is so 
right about Virgil.” The poet never visited St. Anne’s Hill, as Fox 
died soon after making his acquaintance. 


While engaged in writing for daily bread, Campbell gave what 
time he could spare to writing for fame. The result was the 
publication in 1809 of “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” ‘This poem was 
the author’s favourite, and it had a success with the public which 
could not but gratify him. Francis Jeffrey reviewed and praised it 
in the twenty-seventh number of the Edinburgh Review ; Walter 
Scott reviewed and praised it in the second number of the Quarterly. 
Both reviewers close their articles with commendatory notices of some 
minor pieces which appeared in the same volume as “ Gertrude.” The 


following sentences from Jeffrey’s review are fraught with wisdom 
and display his insight : 


“ There is something, we will venture to add, in the style of many of Camp- 
bell’s conceptions which irresistibly impresses us with the conviction that 
he can do much greater things than he has hitherto accomplished; and 
leads us to regard him, even yet, asa poet of still greater promise than 
performance. It seems to us as if the natural force and boldness of his 
ideas were habitually checked by a certain fastidious timidity, and an 
anxiety about the minor graces of correct and chastened composition. 
Certain it is, at least, that his greatest and most lofty flights have been 
made in those smaller pieces, about which, it is natural to think, he must 
have felt least solicitude; and that he has succeeded most splendidly 
when he must have been most free from the fear of failure. We wish any 
praises or exhortations of ours had the power to give him confidence in his 
own great talents; and hope earnestly that he will now meet with such 
encouragement as may set him above all restraints that proceed from 
apprehension, and induce him to give free scope to that genius, of which 


we are persuaded the world has hitherto seen rather the grace than the 
richness.” 








— 
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The Quarterly reviewer styles “Ye Mariners of England” and 
“The Battle of the Baltic” “two beautiful war odes,” and says that 
“ Glenara ” and “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” “ are models in their several 
styles of composition.” 

The expectation of Jeffrey, of Scott and others who knew Campbell, 
that he would produce something better than “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
was not fulfilled. His longest poem after “Gertrude” was “Theodoric,” 
which appeared in 1824, and failed. A few short poems which were 
published later than 1809 are worth preserving; but, though 
Campbell lived till 1844 and died at the age of sixty-seven, his poetical 
career virtually closed in 1809, when he was thirty-one. Some poets, 
among whom Shelley and Keats are conspicuous, have been more 
fortunate in their deaths than in their lives. 

If Campbell had died after the appearance of ‘‘ Gertrude” it might 
have been held that, if his life had been prolonged, he would have 
dowered the world with other works as splendid and certain to 
endure as the masterpieces of his prime. Unhappily for his fame, 
he lived too long and unworthily, and he wrote too much. 

The chief events in his life between 1809 and 1844 do not deserve 
to be recounted at length. He delivered a series of lectures on 
poetry at the Royal Institution. After the fall of Napoleon he 
visited Paris. In 1819 his “Specimens of the British Poets” 
appeared, being preceded by an elaborate and able essay. He became 
editor of the New Monthly Magazine in 1820, and he was the worst 
man who could have been chosen for the post ; a good editor is as rare 
as a good poet, and, while Nature may have destined Campbell to write 
poetry, neither Nature nor Art had qualified him to edit a magazine, 
He declared at the outset that he would not read articles either in 
manuscript or in proof. His assistant, Cyrus Redding, doubts whether, 
during the ten years Campbell edited the magazine, “he ever read 
through a single number.” He mislaid articles and he mislaid the 
letters sent to him ; what was worse, he once printeda letter of Canning’s 
forwarded in strict confidence and for his private information only. 
He was in constant dread lest any statement of a contributor should 
be regarded as his own, and he either nervously added paragraphs to 
an article in order to avert any misunderstanding, or else he printed 
it entire and then tormented himself lest it might contain some 
compromising statements. He read ‘ Godwin’s Commonwealth’ in 
manuscript, and recommended its publication to Colburn, who followed 
Campbell’s advice. Then Campbell wrote a few lines condemning 
the work and deprecating its publication. When it was pointed out 
to him that he had praised the work in manuscript and made the 
author and the publisher cognizant of his good opinion, he replied 
that he had forgotten doing so, and then he cancelled the passage. 
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Though editor of the New Monthly, he stood in need of editorial 
supervision quite as much as any contributor to it. 

In 1826 Campbell was elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow, in succession to Brougham, the honour being one which he 
highly esteemed, and which was repeated twiceafterwards. His wife 
died in 1828, and he felt the blow all the more as her influence had 
been most beneficial to him, her liking for order being exercised to 
counteract his unmethodical habits, and her moral suasion sufficing 
to keep him from over-indulgence in wine. He took the leading 
part in planning a University for London, and he lived to see 
his idea carried into effect and to hear the credit given to 
Brougham. 

In 1829 he founded the Literary Union Club, and he was an 
active member of the committee for succouring the Poles. From 
May 1831 to October 1832 he was editor of the Metropolitan 
Magazine, and did not display any greater capacity for the duties of 
his office than he had done as editor of the New Monthly. 

His friend Telford having left him a legacy, he was able to gratify 
the first whim which entered his head, and this was to visit Algeria. 
Having read that the ancient Roman city Icosium stood on the site 
of Algiers, he determined to verify this, and he started for Algeria 
without delay. He remained there from the autumn of 1834 till 
the spring of 1835, and wrote ‘ Letters from the South,’ in which 
he narrated his experiences. This work was not superior to what 
any traveller destitute of Campbell’s genius might have produced, 
being as valueless as literature as his ‘ Life of Mrs. Siddons’ which 
appeared before it, and which was truthfully termed “ A biography on 
stilts,” and as his ‘Life and Times of Petrarch,’ which appeared 
after it. In 1843 he came before the public as the editor of 
‘Frederick the Great: his Court and Times,’ a work which Macaulay 
made the text of his essay on Frederick, and of which he said 
that, having. been introduced to the world by the author of 
Hohenlinden, “it was not unworthy of so distinguished a chaperon.” 

In 1838 Campbell had the gratification of having a set of his 
works accepted by Queen Victoria. Having been ‘told that Her 
Majesty objected to receive presentation copies from authors, he 
wrote to Sir Henry Wheatley requesting that an exception should 
be made in his favour, saying: “I have been for nearly forty 
years one of the popular living poets of England, and I think it 
no overweening ambition to wish to be read by my Sovereign.” 
The reply was to the effect that the Queen would accept the volumes 
and would be glad if Campbell wrote his name in each of them. 
He received in return a portrait of Her Majesty, which he mentioned 
in his will as one of “the jewels of his property.” At the Queen’s 
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first Jevée held in June 1838, Campbell was presented to her by his 
“ feudal chief,” the Duke of Argyll. 

Campbell’s last publication was “The Pilgrim of Glenco” anda 
few other poems, one of the best being “ A Parrot,” the record of an 
incident he heard when a boy. 

The first line of the principal poem in this volume runs thus: 


‘‘The sunset sheds a horizontal smile,” 


and this is not the worst line. It would have been better for 
Campbell’s fame if this poem had never been written, or if written 
had been destroyed. This volume, which betokened his enfeebled 
powers, appeared in December 1812. Though he had enjoyed a fair 
income during the latter years of his life, he was always in embarrassed 
circumstances, and he determined to render the remainder of his days 
free from pecuniary care by purchasing an annuity. He went to 
Boulogne, accompanied by his niece, intending to settle and live quietly. 
He had been pleased with Boulogne when passing through it. 
After taking up his abode there his favourable opinion changed, as 
he found that the place was frequented “by the élite of English 
rogues,” 

His healih had long been failing ; his convivial habits had brought 
on an affection of the liver for which there was no cure, and nine 
months after taking a house in Boulogne, he expired there in his 
sixty-seventh year. Campbell’s remains were placed in a new grave 
in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey, on the 3rd of July 1844, 
after the sum of £70 had been paid to the receiving officer of the 
Chapter for the privilege. Among the mourners were Sir Robert 
Peel, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Campbell, Brougham, 
Lockhart, and Macaulay. 

What Campbell was as a poet can be estimated by any competent 
reader of his works, The impression which he made as a man upon 
his contemporaries can be gathered from the following notices of 
him. In 1820 Mary Russell Mitford, who had been ready in 189!) 
to give ten years of her life to have written “ Hohenlinden,” thus 
describes Campbell in a letter to Sir William Elford : 


“Do you happen to know Mr. Campbell? Idare say not. Ido. Oh! 
he is such a pretty, little, delicate, lady-like, finical gentleman. He would 
look so well in a mob-cap, hemming a pocket-handkerchief ; or in a crape 
turban, flirting a fan. He is such a doubter, such a hummer and hawer, 
such a critical Lord Eldon, so heavy and so slow. He was full fifteen 
years getting up that notable failure, the ‘Specimens of English Poetry,’ 
the whole of his part of which might have been put into an eighteen- 
penny pamphlet or two sides of the Times newspaper. Fifteen years was 
he at that! Think of what will become of the New Monthly Magazine, 
which, as Talfourd says, ‘is like a steamboat, and must come to the hour 
in spite of wind and tide.’ Then his reputation is just of that sort (high 
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and tottering) which will make him afraid to praise for fear of setting up 
a rival, or to blame for fear of being thought envious.” 


Lieutenant-Colonel Davidson, in his recently published ‘‘ Memories 
of a Long Life,” records how he made Campbell’s acquaintance when 
setting forth on a cold November morning in 1827, from his father’s 
house in Haddington, for London, on his way to India: 


“Seated opposite me in the ‘Union’ coach as my travelling companion 
to London, wrapped up in no end of broadcloth, with his keen eyes 
sparkling from under the peak of a fur cap, was the Bard of Hope, the 
immortal Thomas Campbell. 

“We had proceeded some way before I discovered I was in such dis- 
tinguished company. Yet I was struck with the vivacity and humour of 
my fellow-traveller, and especially with the adroitness with which he 
suited his conversation to the various parties who in succession occupied 
the vacant seats. An old lady travelled with us some fifty miles, and the 
poet was soon deep in her confidence. She had a son who was a hypo- 
chondriac, and she poured into the poet’s ear a long account of the various 
hallucinations that in turn took possession of his mind, some of them 
highly ludicrous, but which were listened to with the utmost gravity; 
while he unfolded in his turn a marvellous list of similar cases that had 
come under his observation, some of which I could not help thinking were 
pure inventions. At one place we took up a country bumpkin whom the 
poet discovered to be irrecoverably wound up in an affair of love, and the 
twinkle of his eye showed how much he relished the simple and earnest 
way in which the rural swain ‘owned the soft impeachment.’ As we 
approached London he got hold of a Member of Parliament, and they were 
soon in deep discussion on the politics of the day. But what interested 
me most was a series of anecdotes illustrative of his pranks at college. 
He had just been elected Lord Rector of the Glasgow University, and this 
naturally led him to speak of his college days. 

“ He seemed to have taken the lead in all the mischief of his time. The 
principal butt was a pompous little professor who had not been very 
happy in his efforts to command the respect of the students; and be went 
so far as to complain to the Principal that they neglected to give hima 
hat. Mr. Campbell declared, though I for one could scarcely swallow it, 
that, in order to make amends for this dereliction, some of the leading 
students went to a hatter and ordered a hat of prodigious dimensions, 
which Campbell was selected to present to the professor with an apology 
for their apparent neglect. Then followed some, what appeared to me, 
apocryphal stories of the tricks they played on this professor, who, he 
declared, had not only made love, but had the audacity to spend his 
honeymoon within the precincts of the University, where the happy couple 
were subjected to a series of practical jokes, which, with other of his 
stories, would hardly bear to be repeated. In truth, I arrived at the con- 
viction that our distinguished bard was poking fun at his companions in 
the coach, and was a coarse man, and an accomplished fibber. 

“We slept the first night of our journey at Newcastle, but the second 
we spent in the coach, of which Mr. Campbell and I were the only 
occupants. It was intensely cold, and as Mr. Campbell was suffering from 
igue, ali the fun was taken out of him, and he had a miserable night of it; 
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indeed, his groans so excited my compassion, that I transferred from my 
legs to his a pair of warm worsted overalls, which a considerate friend 
bought at ‘Curly Cunningham’s’ hosiery shop close to the ‘ Bell Inn,’ and 
pressed on my acceptance in consideration of the coldness of the weather, 


just as we were starting. On our arrival, about mid-day, at the ‘ White 


Horse’ in Fetter Lane, during the bustle attending the collection of our 
baggage, my travelling companion walked off with my warm overalls 
on his little legs, and this was the last I saw of them and the Bard of 
Hope.” 


Henry Fothergill Chorley, who made Campbell’s acquaintance in 
1837, describes him as— 


“A little man, with a shrewd eye and a sort of pedagoguish, parboiled 
voice, plenty to say for himself, especially about other people, and not 
restrained from saying what seemed good to him by any caution..... 
It would be hard to name an English poet of greater refinement and sweet- 
ness, alternating with outbreaks of the most manly vigour and high heroic 
spirit, than Thomas Campbell. It would be equally hard to name an 
author of any country whose personality was more entirely at variance 
with his poetry than his—at least during the second half of his life. A 
man, be his habits what they may, does not deteriorate uniformly and 
steadily from every promise and sign of grace which he may have shown 
in earlier years, without showing from time to time some flashes of the 
older brightness, let them be ever so few and far between. What I saw 
and knew of Campbell at least made it very hard to credit the possibility 
of there having been days much better essentially. If such had been the 
ease, his latter state was not one so much of enfeeblement as of meta- 
morphosis—of what was pure having become gross—of what was 
intellectual and appreciative losing itself in a prosy and commonplace 
stupidity. ... 

“He was my neighbour in Victoria Square, Pimlico, during the last years 
passed by him in England, and was willing to bestow much of his leisure 
on a poctaster so much younger a man as I was. I can hardly describe 
how painful it was to be sought by one whose notice should have been such 
an honour, but whom it was hardly possible for youthful fastidiousness 
and want of charity to endure as a companion. It was woeful, weary 
work, unredeemed, as far as I can recollect, by one passing flash of the 
spirit which had shone with such brilliance and beauty in the verse; and 
great was the relief when he withdrew from London, to die in all but utter 
neglect at Boulogne.” 


He was a different man after his wife's death. Before then and 
when not worried with business, he is said by Cyrus Redding to 
have been “the pleasantest company that can be conceived in a man 
of genius.” Leigh Hunt writes lovingly of him : 


“Campbell’s skull was sharply cut and fine, with plenty, according 
to the phrenologists, both of the reflective and amative organs, and his 
poetry will bear them out. For a lettered solitude, and a bridal properly 
got up, both according to law and luxury, commend us to the lovely 
‘Gertrude of Wyoming.’ His face and person were rather on a small 
scale, his features regular, his eye lively and penetrating, and when he 
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spoke dimples played about his mouth, which, nevertheless, had something 
restrained and close in it. Some gentle Puritan seemed to have crossed 
the breed and to have left a stamp on his face, such as we often see in the 
female Scotch face rather than the male. But he appeared not at all 
grateful for this, and when his critiques and Virgilianism were over, very 
unlike a Puritan he talked.” 


There can be little doubt that the contrast existed in Campbell 
between the poet who produced exquisite and highly-refined verse 
and the man of coarse speech and offensive habits. Happily the 
beautiful verses survive; all that was personally objectionable died 
with him, and the praise that must be withheld from the man may 
now be lavished without stint upon the poet. 

I repeat that as a poet Campbell was at his best in his youth. 
Mr. Cyrus Redding relates that when he was sub-editor under 
Campbell of the New Monthly Magazine, he could not understand 
how the printers could have set up some lines entitled “The Death- 
boat of Heligoland ” till he was told that Campbell had written them. 
If they had been forwarded by a contributor they would not have 
appeared in print. In middle life Campbell wrote very slowly, and 
frequently re-wrote his verse till it pleased him. His “ Valedictory 
Stanzas” to Kemble were the only verses from his pen which he thought 
could not be improved. He had a lower opinion of “ Hohenlinden ” 
than any critic could entertain ; he characterised it as a “‘ sudden thing, 
brief, thrown off as it were by accident when the spirit moved, a moment 
of intoxication felt by us all at times.” It is to be regretted that 
Campbell had not many other moments of an intoxication prolific in 
immortal verse. 

While very fastidious he was singularly crotchety. In “The 
Pleasures of Hope” tigers are represented on the shore of Lake 
Erie; when the blunder was pointed out, he declined to rectify 
it, and he assigned as a reason that the blunder “ had gone through 
so many editions.” For as absurd a reason he declined to correct a 
confused metaphor. 

There are flaws in Campbell’s works as there were faults in his 
life, yet his name is associated with the finest lyrics in the English 
language, and no higher honour can be coveted by the most ambitious. 
The rather too rhetorical “ Pleasures of Hope” survive, and will 
endure in single lines only ; still it is no mean achievement or slight 
glory to have added even a few lines to the household speech of a 
people. Campbell once exclaimed in the hearing of Mr. Cyrus 
Nedding: “I would die to-morrow for such renown as that of 
Napoleon.” Happily for him and for his country the renown which 
he has earned is pure as well as lasting. It may have been a 
brilliant feat of arms to have routed the splendid army of Prussia at 
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Jena, and the not less splendid army of Austria at Austerlitz, and he 
who afterwards placed his heel upon the neck of Europe, making 
kings his servants and the people his slaves, is ranked among great 
conquerors. Yet who would not rather have earned the fame of 
such a lyric poet as Campbell than that of such a warrior and 
despot as Napoleon Bonaparte ? 





W. Fraser Rar. 
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Sohn Bull Abroad. 


In the ‘Scenes de la vie de Bohéme’ of Murger, there is an 
amusing sketch, from a Parisian point of view, of the Englishman 
abroad fifty years ago. He is the typical milord of French 
comedy, who wears extraordinary garments, interlards his 
conversation with numerous expletives, has a bottomless purse, 
and gratifies every whim regardless of the cost, as, for instance, 
when he converts his salon into a swimming-bath, and plants an 
oyster-bed on the parquet ; he is ¢riste, prudish, and gauche to a 
degree, and his pronunciation of the few words of francais en 
vingt-cing lecons which he employs, is quaintly perverse and 
ludicrous. 

Caricature, of course, is not portraiture, but nevertheless it 
must possess sufficient similarity to its object to be recognisable, 
and it must avoid too gross an exaggeration which would be 
manifest io beholders and detract from its force. Some con- 
sideration, also, must be paid to the spirit in which it is drawn, 
and in the instance quoted it is necessary to remember that there 
is no intended discredit to the whimsical “ M. Birn’m” who is, on 
the contrary, represented in a kindly light as doing a considerable 
service to Schaunard, the immortal confrere and boon companion 
of Murger. The sketch may therefore be accepted as a fairly 
accurate delineation not of the Englishman as he actually was, 
but of the French conception of him at that time. It is only 
necessary to trace him through the pages of M. Taine down to 
the novelists of the present day, to discover how this idea has 
almost passed away and undergone an entire change; Malot, 
Halévy, Ohnet, Bourget, all emphasise the transformation. In 
one of his latest works—a series of sketches entitled ‘ Profils 
Perdus ’—M. Bourget, relates that he meets an Oxford under- 
graduate qui parlait francais comme vous et moi, and proceeds to 
give a very flattering description of this young man who was 
républicain, athée, vierge. In the same volume is an account of a 
French girl who falls in love with an Englishman, and here again 
the description of the Englishman is most flattering. Malot 
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represents him as a young baronet who is a thorough Parisian, 
the habitué of the clubs, the racecourses, the monde and demi- 
monde—in all respects like the young Frenchmen around him, and 
speaking French with such correctness that it is specially 
remarked, when he engages in an altercation with the hero of 
the novel, that he has recourse to his own language because 
his anger for the moment robs him of his linguistic powers. 

Such is the change, then, in his portrait, which evidently points 
to a corresponding change in his habits, and to a more accurate 
estimate of him among foreign nations. But though this portrait 
represents the general continental idea of him at present, there 
are two considerations connected with it which must carry some 
weight :—first, it is a portrait of one of a special class—the upper 
ten; and secondly, it is essentially French. It marks a distinct 
epoch in the intimacy between the two nations that clever 
novelists, who have gained the ear of French society, should 
draw such a character, evidently believing themselves, and expect- 
ing their public to recognise, that their delineation is correct; 
but though we gather from them a French opinion, we are as far 
away as before from an English analysis, for there are many 
small peculiarities and customs which an Englishman would note 
immediately in his fellow-countrymen, but which might very 
easily escape the eye of the most observant Frenchman; the 
French portraits prove conclusively that John Bull is more 
cosmopolitan than he was, but it needs English spectacles to 
detect wherein the difference lies. 

Undoubtedly one of the chief factors which have combined to 
bring about this change of foreign opinion has been the greater 
rapprochement between this country and the Continent, owing to 
increased facilities for intercommunication, which have enabled a 
larger number of Englishmen to visit the mainland of Europe, 
and a larger number of Frenchmen, Italians, and Germans to 
become acquainted with what they were accustomed to regard 
as the land of fogs and gloom. Another reason for our greater 
popularity may perhaps be found in our delightful fatuity (as 
it seems to them, at least) with regard to l'ree Trade, for, so long 
as the goose will lay golden eggs, he who gathers them will be 
quite willing to call the sapient bird a swan. A third reason 
unquestionably lies in the fact that we have not been engaged in 
any European war (with the exception of the Crimean) for nearly 
a century, and therefore there exists no international bitterness on 
that score between ourselves and the Continent. The Crimean 
War, perhaps, improved rather than embittered our international 
relations, for France was our ally, and the Russian nation 
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possesses even yet so little distinct national feeling that the 
language of its educated classes is French, and if they live away 
from their own country for a few years they become absolutely 
French in idea and sentiment—so much so, indeed, that there is 
nothing they regard with greater dismay than the occasional 
necessity for a return to their native land. Therefore, as far as 
concerns our relations with our continental neighbours, we may 
neglect the influence of the Crimean War, and consider that since 
1815 we have never aroused any national antipathy in Europe 
for military reasons. 

These causes have doubtless contributed to produce the 
difference between the continental estimate of John Bull fifty 
years ago and that which exists to-day; but it is also very 
apparent that on his part, too, there has been an advance towards 
breadth of view and cosmopolitanism, which is as refreshing as it 
is, not infrequently, deprecated by him as if it implied discredit 
and retrogression. He is still, however (speaking generally and 
not of a special class who are as much at home in Paris, Vienna, 
or Rome, as they are in London), a creature sui generis, and his 
nationality is perfectly unmistakable wherever he betakes him- 
self. He is no longer to be seen—let us note it with pleasure 
and relief—strolling along the Boulevard des Italiens or the 
Pincian Hill in cricketing flannels, with a tennis hat on his head 
and a young oak-tree in his hand; but he may still be descried 
in a tweed suit in the foyer of the theatres, where, if he could 
only understand the remarks passed upon him by a nation like 
the French or Italians, who are great sticklers for les convenances, 
he might be induced to pay a little more respect to appearances. 
He still clings to his pipe—that emblem of his nationality— 
which he would not dream of displaying in Pall Mall or St. 
James’s Street, and may be seen smoking it contentedly in the 
most fashionable parts of a foreign capital, and he is still 
regarded, unfortunately, as the principal patron of the artistic 
nudities in the Iue de Rivoli, and the cancanesque performances 
of the cafés chantants in the Champs Hiysc¢es. 

For three months of the year he turns Switzerland into a 
happy hunting-ground, and it is no exaggeration to say that his 
language is the most prevalent tongue from June to August. 
Here, however, he is of a different genus from that to be met in 
Paris or even in Italy, for as a rule he descends a grade or two 
and approaches nearer to the ’Arry of world-wide fame. Year 
after year the newspapers announce a larger exodus of the 
fashionable world to Switzerland, but, nevertheless, either the 
leaven is comparatively infinitesimal, or else the resorts it chooses 
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are as remote as possible from the ordinary track, for the bulk of 
the British population of Switzerland during the summer months 
consists undoubtedly of that large majority of the nation which 
resents the designation (when applied to itself) of “the middle 
class.” Here John Bull is very often unfortunate in his repre- 
sentative. He clothes himself in strange and motley apparel ; 
he clings more lovingly than ever to his pipe; often he considers 
the opportunity favourable for the cultivation of a beard; he is 
generally to be seen in a flannel shirt. He rejoices in rowdyism 
and the smashing of restaurant windows, and is the terror of 
waiters whom he abuses or knocks down, and, with a lordly air, 
throws them a napoleon wherewith to buy plaster. He insists on 
joining in choruses (often of his own concoction) at the cafés 
chantants, and is the mainstay of all the casinos and gambling- 
rooms, where he stamps about and swears lustily if he loses; 
occasionally he is even haled before the representatives of the 
law and finds food for a month’s amusement in the discovery that, 
owing to the comparative poverty of the country, he is fined 
perhaps only twenty francs for a serious offence. Nevertheless 
he has his good points even when he is one of the kind described ; 
he is the idol of all the guides, for if he once makes up his mind 
to ascend a stiff mountain he puts off these excrescences of 
*Arrydom and shows plainly that he “ means business ; ” and if he 
finds himself on an awkward bit of ice, or a dangerously perpen- 
dicular side of a precipice, he shows that his heart is in the right 
place, and that behind his swagger and his rowdyism lies a reserve 
of nerve and pluck and disregard of danger which completely 
whitewashes his character in the sympathetic eyes of the hardy 
mountaineers. As a general rule, notwithstanding his occasional 
rowdiness and “ bad form,” John Bull is popular in Switzerland, 
partly, perhaps, because the Swiss, like the Scot, imbibes a 
“canny” character from the atmosphere of his native hills, and 
recognises the fact that the English tourist is more largely and 
more easily bled than other nations. 

In Italy, as might be expected, John Bull changes caste again, 
and sinks the tourist in the traveller. Here he is a man with 
some leisure and with artistic tastes, a being totally distinct from 
bis fellow-countryman who snatches a hard-earned holiday from 
business cares for a month or six weeks in Switzerland. He has 
a longer purse, and consequently living and accommodation are 
fifty per cent. dearer, and very often twenty per cent. worse, than 
in the latter country. He is a more cultivated individual, and can 
often express himself fairly in French and talk a smattering of 
Italian to boot. He does not travel about in a breathless fashion, 
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determined to see all he can in a few weeks, but moves slowly 
from place to place, staying a month or more in each. His circle 
of acquaintanceship is generally large, and wherever he goes he 
finds friends either resident, or nomad like himself, but mixing 
with the residents ; in a week or two he takes his part in all the 
social entertainments which occur, he is introduced into the 
Italian society (which often speaks English as well as himself) 
and meets the native element; the result is mutual good under- 
standing and satisfaction. The Italian is extremely good-natured 
and willing to be friendly, and he never forgets that English 
sympathy has generally been with him in his struggles for inde- 
pendence and nationality—more especially in 1860, when the 
cause of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi excited such enthusiasm 
in England—and therefore John Bull is, as a rule, a well-received 
and popular individual. 

In Germany John Bull is represented most frequently by his 
wife and daughters, who take up their abode in the Fatherland 
for reasons of education and economy. Whether it is that they 
are more insular and prejudiced than himself, or whether there 
are also other causes at work, the fact is indisputable, that 
nowhere in the world—not even excepting the Emerald Isle—is 
he more unpopular than in Germany. “ Unpopular” is a mild 
word for the intense bitterness of “envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness” with which the German in general and the 
Prussian in particular regards us, and there is probably not one 
Englishman in five hundred who has the faintest conception of 
the extent of this hatred until he has travelled in Germany. It 
is deep seated throughout the entire nation, and is passive as a 
rule, but when it finds the smallest vent-hole for escape it bursts 
forth furiously, as in the instances of the Empress Victoria and 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, when the animus displayed was not so 
much directed against the individuals as against the whole 
English nation. A German is never particularly reticent in his 
language, and when his anger is aroused he becomes brutally 
frank and explicit. “France!” he will exclaim again and again, 
“what do we want with France? We have conquered her once, 
and we have no wish to do it again unless we are driven to it! 
There is a much richer and a much easier prey to be found in 
England, and if we could only embroil her with France and thus 
assure the neutrality of the latter, we would be in London in six 
months!” This is not an exaggerated or an isolated expression 
of opinion, but is the feeling which lies nearest the heart of 
almost every German without exception; it is the fondest hope 
of the whole German army, and the German army means the 
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German nation. Practically the Ligue des Patriotes, with MM. 
Antoine, Dérouléde, and Rochefort in command, is the safeguard 
of England, and so long as they can keep the desire for the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine in the hearts of the French 
people, we are safe, but only so long. Just as soon as France 
abandons this hope of the revanche, Germany intends to, and will, 
throw off the mask which irks her so much already that even now 
she can scarcely conceal the frown behind it. It may be thought 
that this picture is exaggerated, but if any Englishman will take 
the trouble to travel in Germany for six months and live amongst 
the people, he will discover for himself how firm and deep-rooted 
and universal is the hatred of England. A single instance may 
perhaps suffice to give some idea of the mutual antipathy between 
the two nations. In Dresden, where a considerable English 
colony has established itself, the inhabitants, headed by the 
garrison, displayed such marked hostility towards the English in 
general, that at all the hotels and pensions which contained an 
English coterie those individual English or Americans who had 
any dealings with them were almost ostracised by the English 
society, and if any lady dared to dance with a German oflicer at 
the various semi-public balls which were given at the hotels from 
time to time, she was severely left alone to amuse herself solely 
with her military friends, for no Englishman would dance with 
her or pay her the smallest attention. Such a display was no 
doubt childish and not in the best taste possible, but it serves to 
illustrate the mutual animosity which prevailed and which was 
still further exemplified by the frequent recurrence of duels pro- 
voked wantonly and gratuitously by the German garrison. To 
the credit of John Bull, it may be added that he came out of them 
by no means badly as a rule. 

One of his home traits which he leaves behind him is his 
peculiar stiffness and desire to know all about his neighbour 
before he dares to exchange a remark with him, and, though he 
is still far from being an exuberant or confidential companion, he 
breaks down for the time that wall of suspicion and reserve with 
which he hedges himself around at home. In this repect he is a 
constant enigma to cousin Jonathan, who if he says, “Come and 
see me in New York,” means what he says, and will be unfeignedly 
glad to renew a casual acquaintance ; but Jonathan declares that 
if he receives a similar invitation to London and acts upon it, he 
is often awarded two fingers and a hurried “ Come and dine with 
me some night at the club, which he is inclined to resent. Autre 
pays, autre mecurs, The distinction between John Bull at home and 
John Bull far from all social considerations abroad is too subtle to 
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be easy of comprehension to the American mind. Abroad, at any 
rate, he makes up his mind to enjoy himself, and he does so in a 
sreat measure because he never loses the sub-consciousness that 
he has left Mrs. Grundy behind, for he is not naturally so demure 
and circumspect as he would fain appear to be, and when he flings 
a parting farewell to that omnipotent dame at Dover or Folkestone 
he breathes a sigh of relief, and for a few weeks he becomes himself. 
Sooner or later, alas! her charms begin to eclipse the beauties of 
the Vatican Venus or the chef d’cuvres of French realistic art, and, 
like another Tannhauser, he is seized with a wild desire to resume 
his chains and kiss the chastening rod. But as long as he remains 
abroad, he is charming; he will meet a fellow-countryman 
casually in Paris, Florence, or Rome, and invite him almost forth- 
with to his house—a proceeding he would not dream of in London ; 
he will allow his acquaintance to ripen into intimacy without 
even inquiring whether his new friend possesses either a grand- 
father or a banking account; he will even allow his daughters to 
compete with their American rivals in the lists of flirtation and 
freedom of intercourse—a hazardous experiment which, as a rule, 
they take advantage of, and enjoy with great benefit to their 
powers of discrimination and without any detriment to their 
refinement or modesty. 

But though in various respects his views have become broader, 
there still remain many English idiosyncrasies to which he clings 
with unfailing devotion. He never entirely loses his bashfulness 
in speaking any other tongue than his own, and he always retains 
a self-conscious suspicion that people are laughing at him if he 
makes the attempt. Observe him at any table d'hdte side by side 
with a Frenchman, and, though he can perhaps express himself 
very fairly in French, he will maintain a stolid silence, and never 
think of availing himself of the opportunity of improving himself 
in the language, as a foreigner would persistently do. As far 
as regards his own countrymen, he is not far wrong in his 
suspicions of ridicule, for they may be divided broadly into two 
classes—those who can speak a foreign tongue, and those who 
cannot; the former listen to his attempts with all their ears, 
and undoubtedly do laugh at his mistakes, while the latter, who 
are not sufficiently versed in the language to catch his slips in 
grammar and pronunciation, very often opine that he is merely 
swaggering. He is conscious that he himself belongs to one of 
these classes, and therefore he is awkward and shy because he is 
tolerably sure that his neighbour or his vis-d-vis may also be 
included in one category or the other. As a natural consequence, 
when he is abroad he generally abjures foreign society (unless it 
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speaks English), hotels, and pensions, and congregates principally 
in those resorts where English is the predominant language ; his 
English newspapers follow him whithersoever he goes, and he takes 
little or no interest in foreign politics or affairs. He cannot 
help meeting numbers of French, Italians, and Germans who can 
speak, or are learning to speak, at least three languages, his 
own included, nor does it strike him as strange that almost every 
shopkeeper, waiter, chambermaid, or porter can speak, and under- 
stand as arule, English, French, and German ; nevertheless, it is 
quite possible for him to return to his own shores after a year’s 
wandering about the Continent with no more idea of any foreign 
language than he possessed when he set forth, and he is the very 
first to resent the accusation cast in our teeth by foreigners, that 
we are the most ignorant nation in the world. 

No analysis of John Bull and his habits abroad would be 
complete without a reference to the fact that, for one reason or 
another, he often becomes a resident in foreign climes for some 
years, for it is probably owing to this circumstance in a great 
measure that he is now better known abroad, and it also produces 
other results which vary according to country and place. He 
settles in Paris either to learn French, or to amuse himself, or 
because he is engaged in some business occupation there ; Switzer- 
land, the French provincial towns, and Germany he seeks for 
reasons of economy and the education of his children; Italy he 
chooses because he falls in love with the charms of art, antiquity, 
and climate which he finds there. Naturally his class is different 
in each country, and the popular opinion of him varies accordingly. 
In Paris he is now too well known to do much public posing; in 
Italy he is still the grand seigneur who is literally made of money 
and expected to bleed at every pore; in Switzerland, provincial 
France, and Germany, he is no longer regarded as the great 
milord who does not care what he spends. The consequence is, 
that in these latter countries he obtains all commodities at not 
more than perhaps ten per cent. above the market price, and even 
this seems to him marvellously cheap; in Italy he pays a premium 
of about a hundred and fifty per cent., and is not, curiously enough, 
regarded with gratitude for paying it, but is looked upon as little 
short of a natural fool for yielding so tamely to extortion ; and in 
Paris he may be congratulated if he pays less than from twenty to 
forty per cent. more than a native. But if his reputation asa 
grand seigneur is on the wane, so also is his reputation for boorish- 
ness, insolence, and self-sufficiency. This he has handed on to the 
German, who has inherited the reputation, and its consequent 
unpopularity, with this difference, that whereas John Bull, if he 
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incurred dislike and ill-feeling, had a golden ointment wherewith 
to salve the wounds he inflicted, Herr von Donnerblitzen 
exaggerates the insolence and lacks the salve. There can be no 
doubt that in this respect John Bull deserves his improved renown, 
for even at home he is less insular and narrow in his ideas; the 
increase of education has opened his mind, and greater intercourse 
with the Continent has toned him down, and therefore, when he 
crosses the “silver streak,” he finds himself more in touch with 
the institutions and customs around him. One gauge of his 
greater popularity is the rage for everything English which pre- 
vails in France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy. He is absolute 
king in all sartorial matters, and everything pertaining thereto 
in the shape of hats, sticks, umbrellas, ties, shoes, boots, guns, &c. 
&c., which to be saleable must bear the superscription “ article 
anglaise.” In Paris, and therefore in France (for in such matters 
Paris still leads French opinion), he owes much of his popularity 
to what may appear to him an inadequate cause; it is, in a great 
measure, the reflection of the sincere love and esteem felt for the 
Prince of Wales, who is beyond all doubt the best and most 
universally beloved prince in Europe; and in Paris, as may be 
seen, from his reception there, he is literally idolised by all 
classes, despite the republican and communistic sentiment which 
still prevails. To an Englishman such a reason may seem far- 
fetched and insufficient, but if he considers the emotional and 
hero-worshipping nature of the French people, he will find it easy 
of credence, especially when it is repeated in his ears by French- 
man after Frenchman of all shades of political opinion. 

It may surprise John Bull, who is inclined to pride himself 
upon his pluck, his dash, his hard-hitting, and his bluntness, to 
discover, if he enters into a conversation with an educated French- 
man or Italian, the respect which is felt on the Continent for his 
diplomacy, which he is often inclined to depreciate. Right and 
left he will hear the same parable. “You English, yes! you 
have been the most adroit diplomatists for the last two hundred 
years! You have always pursued the same policy, always had 
the same end in view—aggrandisement at the least possible cost, 
and if possible at the expense of others! Other nations have 
spent their blood and treasure and you have seized the chestnuts ! 
After the Seven Years’ War, by your diplomacy you took the lion’s 
share of the spoil in gaining India and Canada; by the second 
Treaty of Paris you gained Ceylon; in the Crimea, France spent 
more money and more blood than you did, but she gained nothing; 
even in the last Russo-Turkish War, Russia, who was the conqueror, 
obtained practically no advantage, while you, who had nothing to 
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do with it, took Cyprus and Egypt!” Ofcourse John Bull will 
not endorse this opinion, and he will endeavour to point out the 
inaccuracy of it, but he can hardly fail to see that it expresses 
fairly accurately the continental opinion of him. 

It is difficult to discover the reason for our intense un- 
popularity in Germany, for the Germans themselves are unable 
to assign any tangible cause for it. We seem to reproduce in 
their minds the immortal Dr. Fell, for it is unquestionable that 
‘the reason why they cannot tell,” or, if they could, they prefer 
not todo so. Perhaps they have a longer political memory than 
ourselves, and as their one aim and ambition for the last fifty 
years has been the creation and consolidation of their Empire, 
they may remember our animosity towards them during the 
Danish War, and the wave of sympathy for the French which 
swept over this country in 1870. That they resent the asylum 
afforded by England to thousands of their own countrymen who 
evade military service at home is indubitable, as also is their 
dislike for the welcome we accorded to the French Royal Family. 
But there are other reasons which lie deeper down and are less 
easily formulated. Germany is a military power, and possesses a 
practically autocratic monarchy; she is woefully poor, and she 
views with unfriendly eyes the prosperity of a nation which is 
neither the one nor the other, and dreads the spread of similar 
democratic influences to her own people. Furthermore she has 
made herself the bully of Europe, she has conquered Austria 
and France, who once possessed the highest military prestige in 
the world, and the record of England is the only one which is 
unbroken; she is eaten up with pride and vain-glory, and she 
cannot tolerate any assumption of equality; she would be “aut 
Cesar aut nullus,’ and on any nation which pretends to a share 
of the imperial purple she pours out the vials of her jealousy and 
hatred. She is our rival in trade and in colonisation; but 
English trade does not yield as she hopes, and English 
colonisation works itself, while her own, bolstered up by all the 
resources of the Empire, is not even moderately successful. She 
is a young nation, and her foundations are barely set; she 
detests the rock of centuries upon which the English Empire is 
based. 

There is one final peculiarity of John Bull abroad which 
deserves notice, and that is his conception and definition of 
patriotism. It is almost impossible to define the boundary-line 
between patriotism and prejudice on the one hand, and toleration 
and want of patriotism on the other, for the limit seems to var 
according to the individual. There can be no doubt that as a rule 
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John Bull abroad inclines to the former, and that his patriotism 
very often runs far over the boundary and into the region of preju- 
dice. He will be the first to declare, for instance, that English 
women are the best dressed women in the world, while his own 
womenkind, if they can afford it, are buying their dresses in the Rue 
de la Paix; and he will assert that English education far exceeds 
that of the Continent when his French or German neighbour is 
talking to him fluently in his own language, and displaying a 
knowledge of English history and literature which puts his own 
school and college recollections to shame. He can seldom divest 
himself of his English spectacles in looking on foreign habits and 
customs, for he will launch into exclamations of disgust and 
accusations of bad breeding if he sees a Frenchman gnawing a 
chicken bone, or an Italian eating maccaroni after the fashion of 
the country. The performance is no doubt unsavoury to English 
eyes; but John Bull will rarely admit that it does not prove the 
performer to be “a fellow of the baser sort.” 

Taken all in all, however, John Bull must be congratulated 
upon his advance in ideas and sympathy ; he is not yet entirely 
cosmopolitan (like the Russian, for example), which is not, 
perhaps, to be regretted ; but he has moved with the times, and 
his increasing popularity is a criterion of the appreciation with 
which his progress is regarded on the Continent of Europe. 
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Co the Cowy in Cime of Drought. 


Towy, I must love thee still, 
Though thou movest slow, forlorn ; 

Robb’d of many a running rill, 
Whispering, wistful, weary, worn. | 

I who saw thee in thy pride | 

Flush thy banks on either side, | 
Love thee now that fickle force | 
Leaves thee labouring on thy course. 


Not alone when life is young, 
Brimming brain and flooding heart, 
Does the maiden fill the tongue 
Of her lover, teach it art. 
Not alone her maiden might 
Forms a marvel in his sight; 
Nor alone, when she doth move 
Queenly, doth her lover love. 


So with me who saw thee trst 
Fill’d with many a mountain spring, 
Glad as Bran and Sawddé burst 
On thee headlong hurrying. 
Much I loved thee, Towy, then, 
Matchless mistress of the glen; 
Nothing less I love thee now, 
Or repent me of my vow. 


Some, perchance, will pitying look 
On thy life diminished, 

Leave thy side as they forsook 
Others whom they loved, they said. 

But to me, though summer sky 

Sap thy strength and runnels die, 
Towy, mistress, thou art dear 
Now as ever, through the year. 





66 TO THE TOWY IN TIME OF DROUGHT. 


Fare thee well! I know the pain 
That thy silver feet have known, 

Missing wonted depths of rain, 
Falling on the cruel stone. 

Longer now it will not last, 

Welcome waits thee, ocean vast ; 
Shallows in the depths of sea 
Shall a past forgotten be. 


Joun Jervis Beresrorp, M.A. 


Notr.—The Towy, rising in the Black Mountains, flows into Carmarthen 
Bay, passing Grongar Hill, Golden Grove, and Dynevor Castle on its 
wooded height, and watering a lovely Welsh valley. The Towy Vale is one 
of the fairest in the West. 
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Letters of a Worldly Woman. 


VIL. 


Madge to Nellie. 

Saturday night. 
I wit answer your letter soon, not to-night, for one of my 
horrid moods has overtaken me, A strange thing has happened. 
I told you in my last letter that James Harrison had called, that 
he was a widower with two children. Do you remember how 
shocked you looked when a month before your marriage I told 
you that my engagement was broken off, that I had never loved 
him? I could not make myself explain it all at the time, for one 
reason among others because I feared your telling Tom. You 
seemed to think my conduct abominable, and looked at me almost 
with horror: you with your just one lover whom you loved 
dearly. 

But no one knows what I had suffered about James Harrison, 
how my heart used to sink when he came, how I shrank from 
him, and what it was to think of marriage with him. You did 
not understand how it all was then, but you shall now. Enclosed 
is the letter I wrote him in answer to his proposal the other day. 
For in spite of my conduct he has asked me again, after all these 
years, tomarry him. It would be impossible to send it to him, but 
it will make things clear to you. He has had a decisive note a 
few lines long. I want you to understand me, even though doing 
so makes you love me less. Then I shall be able to measure your 
love for me better, to know how strong it is, and that no surprises 
can make it rock in its foundations. For two women to love each 
other all things must be clear and fair, there must be no mystery 
and nothing hidden. Between a man and a woman it is different. 
It does not do then to know each other too well, some barriers 
should never be broken down, some things left vague and undefined 
—if a man’s love especially is to continue. 

To-morrow perhaps I will answer your letter, to-day I want to 
begin making the past clear to you. That is why E send you the 
impossible letter to James Harrison. It explains itself. We 
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lost sight of each other when all things were ended between us. I 
shall never forget how business-like, in spite of his grief, James 
was in the ending ; he asked for his letters and presents back, and 
returned mine—my letters that is, for he had had no gifts from me. 
Every envelope was numbered and dated, and the last communica- 
tion I had from him was a formal acknowledgment of the packet I 
had forwarded. Eighteen months later I heard that he was 
married, and as I thought consoled. He passed altogether out of 
my life. Ido not think you and I ever mentioned his name in 
india. He seldom even entered my thoughts from the day | 
heard of his marriage ; before I had hated and loathed myself for 
my falseness, but after he had taken a wife more repentance 
seemed unnecessary. 

One afternoon a month ago a card was brought in with his 
name upon it. It was impossible to refuse to see him, and after 
all those years we met again. He had altered little. He was tall 
and pale as ever, thin and determined-looking. There was au 
odd business-like manner about him, brought from the city, I 
suppose, where he is a merchant. He looked prosperous, and had 
an air of confidence that prosperity gives, and yet I felt his hand 
tremble as he took mine. We sat down and looked at each other 
in the shy critical manner of people who meet after long years of 
silence. He had heard of me through the Allens. 

“T longed to see you again. You know that I lost my wife?” 
he said abruptly. 

“No, I didn’t know it,” I told him. 

“T have been a widower for a year,” he said firmly, and waited 
a moment, and then went on— One wants to see one’s old friends 
again after a loss like mine.” 

“Oh, yes, it is very natural,’ I answered. There was nothing 
sentimental in his manner any more than in his words; he did not 
seem in the least inclined to make love. I did not feel at all 
alarmed on that point ; besides, I had not yet grasped the fact that 
he was marriageable. He told me about his wife’s last illness, 
about his two little girls, about his house and his ambitions 
and plans for the future. He told me in a tone of pride that 
he was well off, “ much better than in the old days—he had just 
set up a brougham.” 

“That is nice,” I said, and took care not to let him know that 
John had given me one three years ago. 

The talk dwindled away after a time, just as it used formerly, 
for James was never great at conversation. He knew but few 
people, he never read anything but his daily paper, and the 
politics he gathered from that he only talked with men; the 
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topics of the outside world he held to be beyond the grasp of 
women. He asked about John, and looking round remarked, 
“This room isn’t large, but the locality is pretty expensive, John 
must be making a fortune.” 

“No, not a fortune,” I answered, “ but he is doing well, and I 
am very proud of his fame.” 

He looked up at the last word as if he wondered what it meant. 
It was evident that he lived out of earshot of John’s world. 

“T should like some one to be proud of me,” he said after a 
minute, with an amused little smile, that showed he thought 
John’s reputation a mere idea of an affectionate relation. Then 
after another moment or two he said almost suddenly, as if it was 
a conclusion, and a comforting one that he had jumped at.; f 

“Tt is all professional income, I suppose? You have not come 
into any fortune ?” 

“No, we had not come into any fortune,” I told him, and he 
seemed gratified at the intelligence. Somehow I knew that he 
was thinking that, in spite of John’s prosperity, I was actually no 
better off than I had been years ago, and that this thought was a 
comfort to him. 

“Master John will be getting married one of these fine days, I 
expect ?” he said. 

“Yes, I hope so,” I answered, and he was silent for a few 
moments. He looked at his watch and hesitated. There was 
always a little hardness in his voice, it was very hard, yet shy 
too, when he spoke again, as though he were saying something 
on which he had determined beforehand. 

“T should like to bring my little girls to see you, if you will let 
me—Madge.” 

He half hesitated before he brought out my Christian name, 
but he did it firmly. Of couse I said I should like to see them ; 
what else could I say ? 

“Tam very anxious that they should be carefully brought up,” 
he went on; “I don’t believe in teaching girls too much unless 
they have to earn their living, and mine are already provided for. 
I have put away a good nest-egg for both of them. So they are 
never likely to have to turn out.” 

He had a city way of choosing his phrases as well as a city 
manner. He is a very prosperous mercantile sort of person. 
Intellectual pursuits are as evidently not his as a white tie or a 
round collar are not his. ‘“Gentlemanlike and in the city,” is 
writ large all over him. Don’t think that I object to this as not 
being fine enough. It isn’t that. It is that city men—obviously 
city men with their interests confined to the city—never attract 
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me. It is not that they are not grand enough, or that I scoff at 
their profession—don’t think that I am such a snob, dear Nell. 
It is merely a matter of taste. I prefer a country labourer to a 
city clerk, thick muddy shoes and a slouch hat to a slim 
umbrella and a frock coat. I know little about men’s clothes, but 
I hate a frock coat, and it was one of poor James’s offences that 
he wore one. 

I thought he would never go away. I dreaded vaguely what 
he would say next; but at last he did go, and virtually without 
saying anything, so I breathed freely once more, though I could 
not forget that he lived only a few miles off, that he was a 
widower, and that his matrimonial instincts had always been well 
developed. 

Still, perhaps, after all, I thought he would not trouble me 
any more. If few men really believe themselves unattractive, 
fewer still care to risk refusal twice from the same woman, and 
those who do are generally men of a different nature from James. 

But he came again. He wanted to see John, he said, as an 
excuse for his visits; but John was always busy in the day, and 
when he came home it was generally only just to dress and 
perhaps pick me up for dinner and evening parties; he had no 
time for James Harrison. Besides, he had always found James a 
bore, and quite understood that but for Aunt Maria I should never 
have accepted him. So my old lover was allowed to drift into 
the tide of afternoon callers who came and went and saw only me. 

One day he asked me if I would go and see his house and 
children. I tried to excuse myself, and asked him to bring the 
children to me. 

“Not till you have first been to my house to see them,” he 
said decisively, and I felt that if I refused some strong feeling 
might be roused in him, which was the last thing I wished. So 
I consented to go to tea one afternoon. 

“And stay on to dinner, and ask John to come too?” he 
suggested. 


“No,” I said quickly; “I can never make engagements for 
John.” 

“Well, then, fix a day at once to come to tea,” he answered, 
seeing that more was impossible; and from sheer helplessness I 
didso. I asked if Imight take Annie Masters with me, remarking 
that she was such a pretty girl, and thinking that it would be a 
blessed thing if he would fall in love with her, for she was poor 
and not over discriminating, and so might take him. But in 
answering my request his voice changed and became almost 
passionate, though passion had never entered into James’s love- 
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making formerly. It had been more of the quiet determined 
order. 

*T don’t want Annie Masters—or any one else but you,” he 
said. A little fear crept into my heart. ‘“ You know that,” he 
went on, looking at me with his large cold eyes. ‘Come alone. 
I wish it were for altogether.” I said nothing, but grew distant 
and tried to laugh. To my relief a letter was brought in, and he 
became curious about that, looking at me and waiting for me to 
open it. He seemed to be bearing down upon me, and with fingers 
that almost trembled I tore the envelope off a card it enclosed— 
an invitation to a garden-party at Marlborough House. I put it 
down on the table, and as a matter of course he looked at it—it was 
so like James to do that. “Do they invite you there?” he said 
with a surprise that nettled me. 

“ And why not?” I asked. 

“T suppose it is on John’s account—you say he is getting on.” 

“T don’t see why I should not be invited on my own account,” 
I answered haughtily. 

“Perhaps H. R. H. admires you,” he said, perhaps wishing to 
be complimentary. 

“You have skill in answering difficult problems,” I answered 
coldly. He looked at me almost severely, then, with the air of a 
master, he said : 

“You won’t like settling down quietly—some day when you 
are married—after all this.” 

“Perhaps my husband will not require me to do so.” 

“ Most husbands like to see their wives settle down and look 
after their houses like sensible women.” 

“Or, I may never marry,” I went on, taking no notice of his 
interruption. He was silent, and then in a voice that obviously 
came from his heart, he answered : 

“T hope you will, Madge.” 

So I went to tea in Gower Street. There was a middle-aged 
governess with two little girls—well-behaved, white-faced children 
with thin noses, and long tails of plaited dark hair hanging 
down their backs, just entering the house as I drove up. I pitied 
them instantly, they looked like puppets, of which the governess 
pulled the strings. The one inducement to marry James would 
be the chance of setting aright the lives of those children. 

I wish I could describe the house to you, that well-kept, well- 
to-do, substantial house in Gower Street—it made me shiver as a 
prison might. The dining-room with the big mahagony side- 
board, a silver salver in the middle and water-bottle on either 
side ; the leather-covered chairs, the prints on the wall—Martin’s 
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Deluge and Queen Victoria in her robes. I fancied the thick soup, 
the boiled cod-fish, the roast mutton and apple-tart that would 
form the sort of dinner served there. James watched me visibly, 
proud of the largeness of his furniture and the dulness of the 
abode—I think he particularly prided himself on the dulness; it 
was that that added the great element of respectability to the 
unmistakable one of well-offness. Then he took me up into the 
drawing-room, a little air of triumph in his manner. It was 
pathetic as well as ridiculous, for I felt that it was dawning on him 
that for himself I should never love him, and he was trying to 
bribe me with the sight of his well-to-do house into marrying 
him. The drawing-room, he thought, would finish me, and I 
tried hard to look surprised and pleased. Neat and precise, 
white walls hung with water-colour drawings in gilt frames at 
equal distances, easy-chairs with white macassars looking like 
little shrouds on their backs, little tables about with well-bound 
books upon them; in the vases dried grass, here and there some 
Japanese fans as the sole concession to the reigning cheap and 
frivolous taste of the day. Over the chimney-piece there was a 
very large glass in a handsome gilt frame. I hated myself for 
not liking what he and hundreds of others, no doubt, would call 
a comfortable home for all one’s life; but I felt that if I went to 
live in that house with James for my husband, and those poor 
little girls with whom I should not be allowed to do as I liked for 
my step-children, I should either go melancholy mad or commit 
some awful crime. Yet he looked round with all the pride of 
ownership, and said half shyly, yet with self-congratulation, that 
he had got on, that he was richer than he had been in the old 
days in Wales. 

“Do you remember,” he asked, “ when I told you I had just 
three hundred a year? Why,I thought it fairly comfortable 
then.” He dropped his voice, though we were quite alone. The 
governess and the children were in the dining-room beneath, 
seeing that the pound-cake came up with the tea, perhaps. “It 
is nearer three thousand now,” he added—* more,” he whispered. 

“JT am very giad,” I answered; “it is so pleasant to hear of 
one’s friends growing rich.” He cleared his throat, he looked 
horribly nervous, he pulled out a large white handkerchief and 
passed it slowly along his forehead. Something like fright 
overtook me; I crossed the room quickly and stopped before one 
of the water-colour drawings, blue and grey with some patches of 
green on it, that was all I knew it to be. 


“Surely I know that place?” I said, in a voice of deepest 
interest. 
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“T don’t know,” he answered impatiently, “it is one of poor 
Amy’s landscapes.” Poor Amy, of course, was his wife. 

“Did it ever strike you that landscapes are very much alike. 
After all, Nature has only a certain number of varieties. One bit 
of beach is a good deal like another bit of beach. Then there is 
the typical English view, fields dotted with big trees, here and 
there a comfortable-looking house or a picturesque cottage, 
perhaps there is a streamlet running through the middle with 
nice little curves and vegetation and an accompaniment of low 
hills in the distance, that surely might be called the Englishman’s 
own landscape, and ” Thad been talking against time. Here 
luckily the door opened and tea was brought in, tea with thin 
bread-and-butter and pound-cake. The governess and children 
followed meekly, it was like a procession. James became almost 
agitated in watching the arrangement of the cups, he looked 
quite anxiously at the governess as she poured out the tea in 
a careful precise manner that had withal an uncertainty in 
it. It was evident that afternoon in the drawing-room, per- 
haps afterncon tea at all in that house, was nearly unknown. 
James asked the governess if there ought not to have been a 
table-cloth (the things had been brought in on a large silver 
tray), he told the children who had looked on in awe while we 
drank our tea to be careful not to drop crumbs on the carpet, 
when finally, as a treat, they were given a bit of cake. I watched 
them eat that cake, those white-faced children in frills and tails, 
they did it solemnly, holding their plates under their chins. 
They behaved as if the whole business were a function—I am not 
sure that they did not think it had something to do with religion. 

Happily for me the clock struck six. I started up saying I 
must go that very moment, might I ask them to send for a 
hansom ? and I looked at the governess in a smiling but positive 
manner. Used to being ruled, she rose instantly and rang the 
bell before James had the wit to invent any excuse that would 
give us another minute together. The hansom was announced, 
I gave one child my glove to button, James offered to do it, but 
I shook my head, said good-bye to them all round; I would have 
kissed the children, but feared it might be taken as a sign of 
unusual interest. In another moment I was in the cab, the doors 
shut with a bang, my spirits rose at the sound, I nodded and 
laughed a good-bye at James, and in another moment felt as if 
I were driving away from my possible tomb. 

All that evening I sat and thought of Bombay, of you, of the 
happy days at Poona, of the long evenings when we sat in your 
drawing-room by the window, that opened on to the terrace with 
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the awning over it and talked far into the night. You were so 
happy then; I can see you now in your white dress and hear you 
say, “Oh, Madge!” when my wild spirits carried me away. 
Tom’s merry laugh too, how it rings in my ears—‘“all over and 
finished, over and finished,” I have said to myself many a time, 
wondering if it was all a dream. 

There is one evening that always comes back to me when I sit 
and think—a long, sultry evening when we sat as usual on our 
low chairs round the windows, wide open down to the ground, 
and took in the scent of the flowers, the hum of the insects, the 
breath of that dear summer-time. It seemed too much to bear— 
the stillness, the hush, the beauty; it was as though the world 
in dreamy rapture had stood still. I got up and walked softly 
about the room, peering half doubtfully into the dusky corners, 
lest some strange shadow lurked there. You called me restless, 
and told me to go and play. I crossed to the piano; it stood far 
back at the other end, from the window, by the white-covered 
sofa, with the shaded lamp near it. It seems absurd; but I shall 
never forget that lamp-shade. It is like part of a story to me— 
on it was painted a scene from Faust. I sat down and played a 
wild gipsy dance that made one’s blood tingle with excitement ; 
it conjured up a picture of dark faces and happy laughter, of 
castanets and streaming ribbons. I turned and told you so, and 
Mark Cuthbertson—he was always there, do you remember ?— 
said in his laughing, gibing way that imagination was a delicious 
land into which idle folk with little to do retreated. I laughed 
and went on, all the happier for his mockery. You told me to 
sing, and I did—the jewel-song from Faust—perhaps the lamp- 
shade had suggested it—and then something reminded me of— 


“When time that steals our years away,” 


and I began it; but I could not go on, for the tears came to my 
eyes, they trickled down my cheeks, though in the dim light no 
one guessed it. I got up and went back to you with something 
like despair in my heart, despair because I was so happy, and 
some fiend kept whispering to me, “It will soon be over—soon be 
over.” 

It seems like a lifetime since those days, yet it is only a few 
years. Oh, my poor Nellie, if death, coveting one of that happy 
group, had but taken me, and left your loved one with you, what 
a blessed thing it would have been for us both. For my world 
was at its brightest then, a strange happiness filled the air, and 
all things seemed too good to be true, too beautiful to be real. 
Sometimes since I have thought that there should be something 
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in our greatest happiness that unconsciously killed, so that no 
sorrow followed on it, no bitterness found us more, and the 
happiness would be ours for all eternity, since nothing could take 
it from us. Is it not always twelve by the clock that stops at 
noon; and are not the strange eyes of the Sphinx for ever and 
ever open wide and staring over the great sands, though all the 
centuries pass and all the nations die? Oh, to have had my 
heart lulled with that great content in it, my lips grow cold with 
the laughter of happiness upon them, my eyes dimmed before they 
had ever looked onsorrow. . . . But to go back. Mark Cuthbert- 
son scoffed at me. He could not understand; what was there in 
a song to make one tremble, or in twilight to affect one? We 
talked of human happiness. You said it hung so entirely on 
human beings it could never be secure. He answered you 
curtly : 

“Yours does, mine does not.” 

I could not bear to hear him say it, though why I do not know. 
I got up and walked about in the dim room behind us. You 
called me restless, and he declared, half-laughing, half-serious, 
that it did not do to indulge in a pleasant state of feeling too 
long—it unnerved one afterwards; and then he wondered, 
perhaps on purpose, if there were any scorpions about, and we all 
got up in alarm, for we were always in terror of them. Tom 
stood with his arm round your waist, thinking it was too dark to 
be observed, but Mark saw it, and said good-night in a voice that 
was half-amused, half-reproving, as though mentally he had 
shrugged his shoulders. But he held my hand for half a moment 
as if he were going to say something, and then remembered we 
were not alone... . 

All that night the scent of flowers filled my room. I could not 
sleep for thinking how good it would be to die there on that soft 
night, with my heart brimful of happiness I did not com- 
prehend....I get up from writing....I have been lying 
down, living those days and nights over again. I thought them 
over and over that night, after the visit to Gower Street, and 
forgot James Harrison altogether. I forgot him the next day 
and the next, and then there came a letter—a careful, neat letter, 
with an offer of marriage well set out. It was carefully written 
with his best steel pen, and in his most business-like hand; but 
there was something in it that touched me, that went to my 
heart, and made me hate myself for my conduct in days gone by, 
and that showed me how much, in spite of all I had done, he 
loved me still. I threw it down, and, putting my face on the 
sofa cushion, sobbed for shame and hatred of myself, seeing clearly 
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all I had done in the past, and knowing well that I could never 
make amends. And all the time, Nell, all through that hour of 
bitter repentance, before my eyes I saw you in the drawing-room 
at Poona, and lived again through that night when the happiness 
of life had been so great that I had longed to die before the dear 
world round me changed, and I had learnt to suffer. For I have 
suffered, in the years since, bitterest pain and keenest sorrow— 
more than that—burning shame. I may be able to tell you I do 
not know. .. . I walked up and down with James’s letter in my 
hand, wondering what to say to him. I could not deceive him 
any longer, cost him and me what it would. At last I sat down 
and wrote him a long, long letter. Before it was half done I 
knew it would be impossible to send it; but still I went on and 
on as if for my own eyes to see written down the beginning of 
my own heart’s history. I say the beginning, for there is more 
to follow, though it is far apart from James. This letter I could 
not send to him I send to you. It will make those long-ago days 
plain to you at last. I am glad it was written, since it will do 
this; but don’t say I ought to marry him, that I owe it to him to 
make what reparation I can for the past—reparation by long 
personal sacrifice would only rouse some demon in me to do worse 
than I my very own self would do. I could make reparation, 
though it took the form of burning agony for a man I loved; but 
not to James Harrison. I am not strong enough for that, or 
good enough. Let him go. He will find some one better than I, 
who will prize the love from which I shrink; and meanwhile— 
but I cannot goon. I hate myself so much, and dread lest you 


will hate me, too, after reading this, and yet it does not tell you 
the worst of me. 


VIII. 


To Sir Noel Franks. 
Dear Sir NoEt,~ 


Thank you for the lovely flowers. I have been arranging 
them in the Indian pots you admired. 

I am sorry we did not get to the Bullers, but we were so tired 
after a very long dinner that we came home instead of going on 
anywhere else. Perhaps we shall meet at the Geographical Society 
on Wednesday. I hope you will not be too learned for ordinary 
capacities. 


Yours sincerely. 
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IX. 


To Mrs. Hamilton. 
Wednesday. 
Dearest NELLir,— 
You are right. Mark Cuthbertson—-he is the key to 
my history. 

I wish I had never seen him, for in some strange way, though 
I do not know whether I hate or love him now, he dominates 
everything I do or say. He is never wholly out of my thoughts, 
and yet it is possible that we may never even meet again. I will 
tell you about him from the beginning as clearly and coherently 
as I can. 

It is a difficult story to relate, but it will be a relief to write it 
out, as it was a relief to write that long letter to James Harrison, 
—the letter that never went. 

Mark came to Daffodil one vacation with John, years ago when 
I was a little girl. Probably you do not remember—I think you 
were away, or else we did not see each other often in those days. 
He was eighteen and I eleven, and to me he was a grown man. 
He romped and played with me and was the best companion in 
the world. Icried the day he went away, though I soon forgot him. 
He never came again. He passed wholly out of my life till John 
and I went to India. We landed at Bombay, and the first person 
we met was Mark Cuthbertson. He was artist to an illustrated 
paper, as you know. I can recall the expression of his face, the 
tone of his voice, his first words as well asif it were but yesterday. 
John had vanished for a moment, and I was alone, strange and 
awkward. Suddenly a tall, rather handsome man came up 
to me,— 

“Surely you are——” I think he was going to say Miss Brooke, 
for he hesitated, and then, as if the idea of such formality were 
absurd, he added quickly, with a smile, “ Madge?” He said it as 
though he had expected I should understand that he had been 
waiting forme. In some vague way I did understand; in some 
strange, helpless manner I saw for a moment into the future, 
a misty view that vanished and left me silent and afraid, but I did 
not know why or of what. Then the old habit returned, the 
habit of accepting life as it comes—and at the moment, he was 
life—life with the memory of a past in which we had been good 
friends and easy comrades. “You don’t mean that you have 
forgotten me?” he asked. “Iam Mark Cuthbertson; don’t you 
remember what fun we had at Daffodil when you were a little 
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girl? I knew you were coming by this boat. Where is Jack?” 
It was so that it all begun. 

He was always with me in Bombay just as he was in Poona. 
He came every day, all day, half the night. There was in his 
being with us a naturalness, a matter-of-courseness that admitted 
of no questioning. He and John were dearest friends in the 
world, had been all their lives, were brothers in all but name. 
It would have been strange, especially after their long parting, 
if they had not been together as much as possible, and when John 
had to go off farther about the railway, and I was left with you at 
Poona, I think it was a comfort to him that Mark was near and 
able to look after me. You liked him, your husband did, we all 
did. Do you remember how thoroughly he did as he chose with 
us all, though we could none of us do as we chose with him, or 
put a single social shackle on him, and how handsome he was in 
those days, how unconventional and different from most of the 
men who hung about us? 

Poona is a dangerously fascinating place, dear Nell. Perhaps 
it is the mangoes, the wonderful profusion of roses, the lake, the 
determination of every one to get all the enjoyment possible out 
of surroundings. I do not know, but life there is not a matter 
of work, of thought, of study, but rather of beauty, of happiness, 
of indolence and enjoyment of living. Don’t you think so? I 
did not then, but insensibly I felt it; and that was more 
dangerous than thinking it and being awake. You were taken 
up at that time with your own life, with Tom, with your baby, 
with all that belongs to life’s happiness, so that you did not notice 
what was going on with me, and something held my lips fast. 
‘There was nothing to conceal, but it was impossible to talk of Mark. 
The beginning of my madness was on me, I suppose. He and I 
together only talked of books, and politics, and pictures, mostly 
of pictures and of subjects for them, and of music—the usual talk 
of people in our position thrown much with each other. 
Sentiment we never talked, he told me that he was poor, that he 
did not believe in love, that he had a dread of matrimony, that he 
did not care much for human beings though he was fond of John. 
Women, I learnt instinctively, he did not believe in—he liked to 
look at pretty faces, but he did not trust them, he was not able 
as a rule to make a woman his friend. He thought women 
inferior to men, that they should be in subjection to them, should 
give way to them, should be content with their own part in the 
world—and their part was first to be pretty and submissive and 
charming, and then as they grew older to be drudges, or if not 
exactly that, to look after home, to mother children and leave 
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the rest of life to the stronger sex. His views regarding women 
were a cood deal like James Harrison’s. Only the one man had 
a world of power over me, and the other had none; one was clever 
and fascinating, and one was not; from one the least control in 
the world was not to be borne, and from the other it was sweetness 
not to be described. I was at the age when masterfulness in a 
man strikes a woman as manliness, and gives him at once a hold 
upon her. Now that I am older and see clearly, I know well 
enough how to measure the strength of the masterful man—it 
does not take long. I know his inward grudgingness towards 
women, his shallowness, his unconscious fear of being found out. 
Yet even now I believe I could bend my neck thankfully to be 
Mark’s slave, and think the slavery sweetest life. I loathe 
myself for it, but it is so, dear Nell. 

He gave me some lessons in sketching ; it is always a dangerous 
thing to take lessons in anything from a fascinating man, and in 
sketching out of doors with the mangoes shading us and the rose- 
breath filling the air, and the sunshine and the blue sky and the 
delicious sense of nature at her highest noon that India always 
gives one—what else could one of two at least do but fall in love ? 
We took long rides together, too, for I sat badly and he 
wanted to improve me, so we sauntered and cantered beside the 
lake that seemed to be for ever conscious of its own beauty and 
rejoicing beneath the heavenly blue it reflected. He hung about 
me always, and controlled me altogether, and I rejoiced, as a 
woman always does, in being controlled by a clever man ; even you 
saw enough of him to know that he was clever, though he was 
too indolent to gain the success that was his due. John was 
devoted to him, and often while we were at Bombay sat up far into 
the night talking with him. He talked well on most subjects, 
and had an original way of looking at things, a pleasant cynicism, 
a carelessness about the emotional side of life, though he awoke 
it in all about him, that fascinated me entirely. 

John was delighted that Mark and I were good companions. 
He had a boundless belief in his friend, and thought it an 
excellent thing that there in India a man older than myself—he 
was seven and twenty—clever and so on, should in a brotherly 
fashion look after me. He knew that Mark had not love-making 
or matrimony in his mind, though if it had been otherwise he 
would, I think, have been glad enough. John himself has always 
been much more taken up with the intellectual than the human 
side of life, and he forgets how much the majority of people 
concern themselves about the latter. Dear old John! He 
has never been in love yet, save with you when you were ten, 
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dear Nell. I hope he will one day love some dear woman who 
will understand how true and great a heart she has won. 

But do you understand now how my relations with Mark came 
about, how easily things drifted? It was a happy time for me, 
a strange new life, and before it there seemed to be a happy hazy 
future; but what had I to do with that? The present was 
sufficient, I troubled about nothing, but just took the days as 
they came, and all were spent with him or were full of thoughts 
of him. So it was that without any love-making, without a single 
word that my heart could lay hold of, we yet drew very close 
indeed and seemed unable to live apart. 

Once I made him angry, for our relations were distinct enough 
in a way. He was autocrat, and I obeyed him; it seemed 
natural when I remembered that, years ago at Daffodil, he had 
only played with me on condition that I was good. I offended 
him that afternoon at Bombay, I forget why, but he did not come 
near me again ; and the next day, when he dropped in at breakfast 
time to show John a series of sketches he had made, he hardly 
spoke to me. It nearly broke my heart. In his sight and in 
John’s I held my head high, but secretly I-wept floods of tears. 
It seemed as if the world was at an end. 

That evening, the evening of the day on which he had shown 
the sketches to John, there was a ball at General Durham’s; I 
wore a white dress, I put white flowers in my hair. I knew that 
my face was white too, and my heart was a load too heavy for 
mortal woman to carry. I stood by John’s side watching the 
dancers. He went off with his partner and left me alone. I saw 
you in the midst of a group at the far end of the room, but 
could not drag myself to you. Some one asked me to dance, two 
or three did, but I shook my head and sat still and cold and safe 
in the corner in which John had left me: strange chords in my 
heart vibrated to the music, the lights blinded me,I felt like a 
woman slowly turning to stone. Above me there seemed to be a 
heavy cloud, in which was the whole weight of the dreary heaven ; it 
was coming down—down on my head, soon I should fall beneath 
it crushed; yet still I sat blankly staring at the ball-room, and 
as I hoped making no sign of the deadening that was going on 
within me. All this, Nell, and yet I give you my word that I 
did not know it was love. It is long before a girl, and a 
simple one, as I was then, though I had already treated one 
lover badly and could remember the protestations of others 
since my arrival in India—lets herself know what her malady 
is, long enough before she dares say to herself, “I love him.” 
Though her heart beats quickly when she hears a step and all 
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the wide world changes at the sound of a voice, she remains a 
mystery, a secret from herself, a creature of new aches and joys 
and indefinite longings till he speaks, till he bids her awake to 
a new life and be blessed in it, or till some shock makes her 
understand. 

Suddenly, for I did not see him coming, Mark was before me. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. “ You are not dancing? ” 

“No, I cannot, I am tired,” I answered. He looked at me 
wonderingly. 

“Let us go into the garden,” he said, “we shall be alone 
there.” 

With a long sigh of relief I put my arm through his, and 
without another word we left the ball-room. The garden was 
deserted, there was a long winding pathway thick with flowers and 
palms on either side, and then of course the inevitable mango 
grove. We went towards it. The air was still and over- 
laden with perfume, the ground was strewn with petals from 
the rose-bushes. ‘The darkness seemed to have gathered with 
strange intensity into corners and beneath trees. The light from 
the ball-room did not reach us, but we saw our own faces clearly 
enough against a background of dim foliage. We went up and 
down beneath the mangoes without a word. It seemed at first as 
if we must each think silently, and to speak would be impossible. 
At last he turned and asked me half mockingly : 

“ Have we made it up?” 

I could not answer, but just nodded my head, and we went on 
again in silence. Then all at once he stopped, under a lamp that 
twinkled by a sort of summer-house, and looked at me, at my face, 
at my trembling hands, and slowly down at my white dress and the 
white flowers already drooping. “I don’t know what you have 
done to yourself,” he said in a low tone, more to himself than to 
me, “ but you are quite beautiful to-night.” It sent a thrill of 
joy through me ; it was compensation for all the weary hours. I 
had never dreamt of his thinking me beautiful, of his even looking 
at me at all. No words can say how much I thought of him, how 
little I thought of myself. “We won’t quarrel any more,” he 
said; “it is too foolish ;” and we turned towards the mangoes 
again; but the silence was sweet enough now, and all the world 
had changed; behind every dark corner there hid some strange 
secret, for the joy of which I was not yet ready; overhead the 
sky had lifted, the weight had gone from my heart, and 
instead there had fallen on it a great content—it was like 
drinking in life when life had nearly gone. All at once I 
slipped, and should have fallen but that he pulled me up and 
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held me firmly. He tried as he did so to see into my eyes, but 
I could not raise them even in that dim light. 

“ You were nearly down,” he said tenderly ; “what were you 
thinking of—our quarrel ?” 

“Yes,” I answered helplessly ; “‘ I am so sorry : 

“ We will never be foolish again,” he whispered, and held me 
in his arms for half a moment and kissed me; ‘ we will be much 
wiser.” He spoke as if all our lives we were going to be together. 
I could not be angry at what he had done, or resent it; all power 
to guide myself seemed to have gone. Everything had changed, 
it was as though we had entered another world out there in the 
Indian garden. Behind us the gates of the old world had shut, 
and in the new one there walked only one man and one woman— 
he and I. 

He grew colder after that night, more guarded in his manner I 
thought it was, because he was ashamed, as I was; but looking 
back now by the light of after years I understand. He tried to 
impress on me more clearly than before that he had no intention 
of marrying. But what was that, or what was anything in the 
future tome? I cared for nothing but that most happy present, 
and could not look beyond it. 

When we left India he managed to get sent to Malta, it was just 
when the Indian troops were going there, and all Europe's eyes 
were turned in that direction. He went by our ship, and for 
those long days at sea we were thrown together with tlie 
completeness that only happens on board ship. I do not know, 
Nell—into another’s heart one cannot see—but I think he did love 
me then—he could not keep away from me; oh, he must have loved 
me, Nellie; I know he did then and in the dear months afterwards, 
and if I lost him, it was my fault and mine only. Iam glad it 
came into my heart—the great love; the overwhelming blind 
passion that did come for him later; the price has been hard to 
pay, the years long and bitter since, but life without it would have 
been a dull and sorry play. For all its folly, all its mistakes, all 
its sin, I would not have missed my life to be a saint in heaven. 

I think it dawned on John while we were on board the Deccan 
that Mark and I were fond of each other; but he looked surprised 
when nothing came of it, and he used to watch me narrowly with 
a half-puzzled manner. Then he evidently concluded it was only 
friendship, and, having so arranged it in his mind, went back to 
his own work and was blind enough for long to come. 

At Malta we left Mark and came on alone. I remember the 
keen pain of parting—pain that was sweet enough, for it showed 
us how much we were to each other; but it seemed as if lives so 
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closely bound as ours could never wholly be apart again. I do not 
think they can be either, I feel that still, though it is getting to be 
years since I saw his face. He gave me a long, long look as he said 
good-bye. ‘“ We will meet in England, dear,” he said. He had 
never called me dear before. I remembered that all the way home, 
and again and again in my heart listened to the tone of his voice 
as he said it—all the way home, the way that took me farther and 
farther from him, and from the happiest days of my whole life. 
In some frightened way I knew then what had happened to me, 
knew that I loved him, that he was life of my life—as he is still, 
Nell, and will be always, bitter or sweet, greatest pain or greatest 
joy, but still very life of life till death draws down the curtain 
and the lights are all put out. 

Oh, Nell, what a sentimental fool I am, and howI love him even 
now—save when I hate and loathe and scorn him. 

You shall have the rest, but not to-day. It is more difficult to 
explain—to excuse. 

Jack often speaks of you, dear. I wish you could come for a bit 
and stay with us. 

Maner. 


(To be continued.) 


Q 
b 








Dryden and Scott. 


AutuoucH the materials for a continuous Life of Dryden have 
always proved very insufficient for the purposes of biographers, 
there is perhaps no English writer who in the course of his 
works reveals his personal character more completely—the kind 
of people, the things and occupations that he liked best, the very 
forms of his thought, and the prevalent modes of his reasoning, 
are all made clear to any one who studies his writings with 
sufficient attention. 

It might seem at first sight that a parallel drawn between him 
and his principal biographer, Sir Walter Scott, could only be of 
the nature of a violent contrast. That the two poets are, as to 
moral tone, wide as the poles asunder; that the ideas of Scott 
were essentially unchanged throughout his long life, while those 
of Dryden were in a perpetual flux and variation; that whereas 
the elder poet was primarily a lover of the court and city, the 
younger was devoted to the country and country life; that each 
was a man strongly influenced by, and influencing, his period, 
and that their periods were very different—all this might seem 
to create so unfathomable a chasm between the two, as to make it 
unlikely that any similarity worth mentioning should be found to 
exist between them. 

And yet the pair, at all events as politicians and as writers, are 
so far alike, that it may safely be averred that Scott would have 
been by no means exactly what he is, if Dryden had not gone 
before him, enlisting him as a pupil, admirer, and editor, before 
any of the more important works of the latter had been given to 
the world, the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’ and ‘Marmion’ alone 
excepted. 

Each was, to begin with, a Tory of his own period, though 
Dryden was so as an Englishman, Scott as a Scotchman. And 
herein lies, as we imagine, a most interesting and important 
distinction. Both indeed belonged by descent to the noblesse of 
the Border, the Dryden family having originally sprung from the 
neighbourhood of the Cheviots, and it would be difficult to say 
in which of the two the appreciation of good birth and of a long 
pedigree was the more profound and gustative. 
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But the clannish ideas, in which Scotland and Ireland have 
always been distinguished from their sister-country, showed 
themselves to great advantage in the Toryism of Scott, by 
leading him to value good birth in an open and generous manner, 
as a privilege in which the humblest labourer: might claim the 
share. In his eyes the name of Scott was a prouder badge of 
honour than any other which he ever obtained; but even if every 
man in the county had borne it, that would only have been 
according to his ideas, a strengthening of its value. To be a 
member of the most famous fighting clan on the Border, to have 
the Duke of Buccleuch for his chief, Scott of Harden as his nearer 
kinsman and chieftain, and to be himself the founder of a family 
at Abbotsford, which should lead all of the name in his own 
immediate neighbourhood,—all this was to Sir Walter Scott not 
merely a romance of the olden time, with which the imagination 
might amuse itself in secret, but a very real and tangible fact, 
to be utilised for all good, benevolent, and self-sacrificing 
purposes. 

Dryden, on the other hand, followed the English fashion, in 
valuing good birth as denoting membership, not of a clan, but of 
a more or less fluctuating caste. It follows that, like many other 
good people, he was more nearly led into being a snob on this 
subject thanonany other. His birthplace and family property lay 
in Northamptonshire, and there is quite enough in his works to 
justify the inference that nothing would have disgusted him more 
than to find the whole population of the Nene valley claiming to 
be Drydens. 

It is possible that a warmer sympathy with the Celtic feeling 
on this matter might in former times have secured for 
Englishmen a much more favourable consideration, both in 
Scotland and in Ireland. 

It remains, however, that both our poets were Tory and 
Jacobite. Both, therefore, were possessed with that imaginative 
tendency in religious matters which gives men a bias (we do not 
imply misleadingly) towards Catholic theory and practice. 

This tendency, which helped to bring Dryden over to the 
Roman Catholic Church in his later years, turned Scott at an 
early period of life from a Presbyterian into a devout 
Episcopalian, and made his writings, as Cardinal Newman has 
remarked, a kind of mental ploughing-machine which broke up 
the ground, and prepared the minds of very many Englishmen 
for the definite theological teaching which was supplied immedi- 


ately after his death by Newman himself, and by those who acted 
with him. 
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The parallel between Dryden and Scott should not indeed be 
pressed in this respect beyond a certain point, the mind of the 
former being of the more rigidly argumentative character—at 
least, so far as this, that he could always find arguments with a 
fair capacity of holding water for any theory which it was his 
purpose at the moment to defend; whereas Scott, in spite of his 
legal training, was much less of a formal reasoner. Of the 
widely different amount of influence exercised by the religious 
ideas of the two writers on their character and practice, it is 
needless to speak. 

It will be gathered, however, from what has been said so far, 
that both our writers were, as poets should be, essentially 
imaginative and romantic. And here we would plead against the 
prevailing inadvertence of considering Dryden (so far truly) as 
the founder of the critical or classical school of poetry, whose 
typical representative is Pope; and therefore as being of 
necessity put out of relation to that later “ Romantic” school 
which found one of its earliest and best exponents in Walter 
Scott. 

The truth is, that Dryden was many-sided, and really stands in 
the relation of literary ancestor, or at least of model, to almost 
every English poet of importance since his time. All that has been 
said as to his influence on the school of Pope is true enough, but 
his romantic side, which Macaulay indicates by saying that the 
court, the camp, the tournament, and the chase, were the subjects 
in which he showed to most advantage, renders him a forerunner 
of the “Romantic” school in general, and of Scott very 
particularly. 

It has been before observed that ‘Ivanhoe’ is on the lines of 
the ‘Conquest of Granada.’ Another illustration of our point 
may be drawn from the dialogue between two aerial spirits in the 
heroic play entitled ‘Tyrannic Love,’ a passage which has, 
perhaps, been more severely ridiculed than anything else in 
Dryden, but which, having possibly afforded hints for the ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’ not to say for the ‘ Butterfly’s Ball and the 
Grasshopper’s Feast,’ is most certainly not a composition in the 
classical style, whatever else may be said about it. 

Nakar.—* Hark, my Damilcar, we are called below! 
D.—Let us go, let us go! 
N.—Merry, merry, merry, we sail from the East, 
Half tippled at a rainbow feast; 


In the bright moonshine, while winds whistle loud, 
We mount and we fly, 


All racking along in a downy white cloud; 
And, lest our leap from the sky prove too far, 
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We slide on the back of a new-falling star, 
And drop from above in a jelly of love. 

D.—But now the sun’s down, and the element’s red, 
The spirits of fire against us make head. 

N.—They muster, they muster, like gnats in the air. 
Alas! I must leave thee, my fair, 

And to my light horsemen repair. 

D.—Oh, stay! for you need not to fear them to-night, 
The wind is for us, and blows full in their sight; 
Like leaves in the autumn our foes will fall duwn, 
And hiss in the water, and drown. 

N.—But their men lie securely intrenched in a cloud, 
And a trumpeter-hornet to battle sounds loud.” 


The sentence about falling stars and jelly has been mercilessly 
parodied ; but is so far defensible that it is founded on an old 
idea that meteors, falling to ground, leave a substance like jelly 
on the spot-where they descend. So in Lee’s ‘ idipus ’"— 


“The shooting stars end all in purple jellies ;” 


and in Dryden’s own dedication of the ‘Spanish Friar,’ where he 


says of a play more suited for representation than for private 
reading— 


“When I had taken up what I supposed a fallen star, I found I had 


been cozened with a jelly—nothing but a cold dull mass, which glittered 
no longer than it was shooting.” 


In the last weeks of Dryden’s life he wrote a ‘Secular Masque,’ 
to celebrate the beginning of the eighteenth century, in which 
the lines spoken in the character of Diana, apart from chronology 
and from the betraying word “ wexing,” might either have been 
written by Dryden imitating Scott, or by Scott imitating Dryden. 

“With horns and with hounds I waken the day, 
And hie to the woodland walks away ; 
I tuck up my robe, and am buskined soon, 
And tie to my forehead a wexing moon; 
I course the fleet stag, unkennel the fox, 
And chase the wild goats o’er summits of rocks; 
With shouting and hooting we pierce through the sky, 
And echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry.” 

The fact that Scott chose the eight-syllabled metre of the old 
English ballads as the vehicle of his poetical narratives has 
tended to foster the idea that whatever is written in the heroic 
couplet, measuring ten syllables to the line, must necessarily be 
of the classical rather than of the romantic school. But it need 
not be said that the metre of.a poem is one thing, the subject and 
style of treatment quite another. Canning and George Ellis, the 
most accomplished London critics of their time, agreed in urging 
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Sectt to adopt the Drydenian heroic couplet for his narrative 
poetry ; and the preference shown for Byron’s metrical tales by 
the public of that day, as well as afterwards, would seem to 
indicate that Scott would have done well to follow their advice, 
always supposing that he had mastered Dryden’s method of 
employing that metre, which is at once the most famous and 
workmanlike in English poetry, and also the most dangerous, 
simply because it seems to be, and is up to a certain point, so 
fatally easy. 

It may be true, as Scott himself urges (Life by Lockhart, p. 195), 
that in Pope’s lines, for example, 


“The wrath which sent to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs in battle slain,” 


the italicised words might be omitted with advantage; but this 
only strengthens our own contention that Dryden, and not Pope, 
is the true model for English heroic verse-writing. 

Dryden, as a rule, is far too able a craftsman to load his work 
with weak epithets. 

When Scott, on a subsequent occasion, so far adopted the 
advice of his friendly critics as to attempt the Spenserian stanza, 
the following remark was sent to him by Canning in a private 
letter (Lockhart, p. 206)— 


“Tam very glad that you have essayed a new metre—new, I mean, for 
you to use. That which you have chosen is perhaps at once the most 
artificial and the most magnificent that our language affords, and your 
success in it ought to encourage you to believe that, for you at least, the 
majestic march of Dryden (to my ear the perfection of harmony) is not, as 
you seem to pronounce it, irrecoverable.” 


It must always be a satisfaction to Dryden’s admirers that such 
an opinion was elicited from one who, as an accomplished states- 
man, satirist, and critic, occupies a place in history peculiar to 
himself. He would, it may be conjectured, have been gratified, if 
he had lived long enough, by seeing the majestic march of Dryden 
reproduced by our present Poet Laureate in the ‘ Vision of Sin,’ 
whose hero riding in youth on the winged Pegasus 

“That would have flown, 
But that his heavy rider kept him down,” 
entering a palace that might have been Whitehall after the 
Restoration, and ending his days as a cynical satirist, of whom it 
is said that— 


“A little grain of conscience made him sour,” 


has always appeared to us as possibly intended for the feteh or 
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presentment of Dryden himself, the Drydenian couplet being 
employed as a key to the riddle. Be this as it may, Scott’s own 
friends appear to have considered that nothing but the desire 
to save himself labour had hindered him from strengthening 
‘Marmion’ and the rest by using the Drydenian couplet. 

Before leaving the subject of the political influence of our two 
poets, it should be observed that, while both were Tories, assisting 
their party to an extent which it is hardly possible to exaggerate, 
Dryden’s influence was only exercised in a literary way, through 
his dramatic and satirical writings. Wherever the character or 
action of an opponent furnished an occasion for a pointed epigram, 
a not too elegant lampoon, or, generally speaking, for a volley of 
literary dead cats and mud, there Dryden was to the fore; and 
both Charles II. and James II., after the accustomed manner of 
the Stuarts, owed a great deal more to his advocacy than they 
ever chose to acknowledge or repay. On the other hand, the 
influence of Scott, exercised in a manner infinitely more worthy 
and dignified, was not only literary, but also territorial and 
personal; and although he was as stiff and unbending a party- 
man as could well be conceived, there is scarcely anything in his 
political action which appears unworthy of him. And if the 
political fairness of his writings were in question, it was allowed 
by his opponents that the severity with which he exposed the 
cruelty of Lauderdale and Claverhouse sufficiently freed him from 
any suspicion of wilfully favouring his own side at the expense of 
the truth. 

The personal character of the two men has been set before us 
in each case by a devoted but not untrustworthy admirer; that of 
Dryden, namely, by his pupil and dramatic successor, Congreve ; 
that of Scott by his son-in-law, Lockhart. If, indeed, we were to 
speak of Scott in the same breath with Dryden, in respect of 
general nobility of aim, or consistent elevation of moral or religious 
tone, the injustice done to the former would be as great as is 
imaginable. But, this very large reservation once being made, 
there remains more than one point on which the two poets seem 
to have similarly impressed those who came into contact with 
them. 

Both appear to have been born with an essentially kindly dis- 
position, one prone to dwell on the good points of their friends, 
and to overlook their shortcomings. ‘To use a familiar expression, 
“all their geese were swans.” It was this which is described by 
the biographer as having led Scott into business connections, 
which, if on the one hand they benefited the public by spurring 
him up to constant and prolific writing, yet on the other hand 
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clouded his private life by continual anxieties, culminating in 
financial misfortune. It appears to have been a similar spirit of 
easy kindliness which, as so often happens in such cases, helped 
to keep Dryden a poor man. 

We have it on the authority of Congreve and others that, 
although his family property afforded him little more than a bare 
competency, he was, nevertheless, the most easy-going of land- 
lords, never raising his rent at a time when every reason existed 
why he should have done so; and that he not unfrequently went 
out of his way to help others by donations from his private purse. 

It may, indeed, be fairly objected that if Dryden was like Scott 
in readiness to give, he was extremely unlike him in his still 
greater readiness to receive. Four years after the loss of office 
and income which the Revolution had inflicted on him, we find 
him thanking Lord Dorset for assistance, in terms of which the 
following is a condensation :— 


“ At the time of the loss of the poor substance which I had from two 
kings, whom I had served more faithfully than profitably to myself, your 
lordship was pleased of your own nobleness, without the least solicitation 
from me, to make me a most bountiful and seasonable present, a favour of 
itself sufficient to bind any grateful man to all the future service, which 
one of my mean condition can be ever able to perform. May the Almighty 
return it for me both in blessing you here, and rewarding you after.” 

This anticipation of Edie Ochiltree’s nasal snufile, “ Heaven 
reward your honour,” in which we may be sure that Scott would 
have been the last person to wish to imitate that wonderfully 
humorous creation of his fancy, throws so much cold water on 
one’s personal admiration of Dryden, that we have great need to 
recall to mind the literary customs of that age, in which even 
such expressions as these appear to have passed with credit, as a 
compliance with the ordinary obligations of formal courtesy. 

If Scott: was far too lenient a critic of other people who 
pretended to be poets or novelists, he certainly was in this respect 
extremely like Dryden, the catholicity of whose literary taste 
shows itself in the great variety of the writers whom he studied 
and imitated. If, again, the more modern poet lost money by 
unsatisfactory business connections, Dryden has lost a great deal 
of literary credit by strange and ludicrous blemishes, which, when 
traced to their proper source, are invariably found to be due to 
his imitative admiration of earlier writers. It would seem, indeed, 
as though he never decisively condemned any form of expression 
for which authority existed, until he had tested it by employ- 
ment in works published by himself. And for this we shall 
return him, if not praise, at least a very cautious and restricted 
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condemnation, when we remember that it was by this very process 
of tentative sifting that he brought the English language into 
the position which it now occupies, as one of the most flexible and 
efficient instruments existing for the communication of thought. 

It may be inferred then that both Scott’s private fortunes, and 
Dryden’s literary position, so far as they suffered by the action of 
either poet, were at all events sacrificed in the interests of the 
public. 

It is, however, not a little remarkable that neither of our poets 
appears to have been in the least degree influenced by the most 
valuable of his immediate predecessors. We should certainly 
have expected beforehand to find Dryden standing in some such 
relation to Herrick, and Scott to Gray; but of this there is, so 
far as we are aware, no evidence whatever. In regard to Herrick 
in particular, we are inclined to think that Dryden could never 
even have heard his name. The coincidence appears to deserve 
a word of remark, though it may be very difficult to offer a con- 
jecture as to the causes of it. 

It is needless to insist upon the prominence of Scott as a poet 
of country life. Both by precept and example he was an 
inculeator of muscular Christianity in its most natural and 
spontaneous form. Wordsworth, on the other hand, has com- 
mitted himself to the assertion that “there is not a single image 
from nature in the whole body of Dryden’s works.” That Dryden 
shared the inability of his age to enter fully into the sublimities 
of landscape scenery, may be freely admitted ; but, for the rest, 
we can only say, that Wordsworth’s remark shows complete 
ignorance of the author on whom he is commenting. It should 
rather be said that Dryden is the poet, not of still life, but of 
movement in nature, the varying phenomena of light, the indica- 
tions of a gathering storm, the actions of the lower animals, 
whatever, in short, can be used to illustrate a corresponding move- 
ment among men. We know as a matter of fact that he was a 
brother of the angle. We infer from many passages of his works 
that he took some interest in the chase, especially in falconry, 
and most of all, we cannot avoid noticing how closely he observed 
the habits of birds. 

For instances of this we need only refer to the description of 
an indecisive naval action in our favourite ‘Annus Mirabilis.’ 
The silvery effect of moonlight on water is set forth in a few 
touches ; while the shattered English fleet is compared, first to a 
bevy of hurt wild duck: 

“Now at each tack our little fleet grows less, 
And, like maimed fowl, swim lagging on the main;” 
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then (the flagship at least) to a falcon checked in mid 
career : 


“Have you not seen when, whistled from the fist, 
Some falcon stoops at what her eye designed, 
And, with her eagerness the quarry missed, 
Straight flies at check and clips it down the wind ? 


The dastard crow, that to the wood made wing, 
And sees the groves no shelter can afford, 

With her loud caws her craven kind does bring, 
Who, safe in numbers, cuff the noble bird.” 


The weakened fleets are compared to thinned-out plantations : 


“And now, reduced on equal terms to fight, 
Their ships, like wasted patrimonies, show, 
Where the thin scattering trees admit the light, 

And shun each other's shadows as they grow.” 


The lying side by side of hostile vessels, disabled, but unconquered, 
is thus illustrated : 


“So have I seen some fearful hare maintain 
A course, till tired before the dog she lay, 
Who, stretched behind her, pants upon the plain, 
Past power to kill, as she to get away. 


With his lolled tongue he faintly licks his prey, 
His warm breath blows her flix up as she lies; 

She, trembling, creeps upon the ground away, 
And looks back to him with beseeching eyes.” 


It is hoped that Wordsworth’s sweeping statement may now be 
considered as sufficiently disproved. 

It might be expected that writers of such proclivities as we 
have described would treat the clerical profession with con- 
siderable respect. This, however, is only partially true in the 
case of Scott. His many sketches of clergymen are mostly good- 
tempered caricatures. Of the two exceptions which at this 
moment we can call to mind, Mr. Morton in ‘ Waverley’ is a very 
subordinate character, while Reuben Butler in the ‘ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian’ was not nearly good enough for Jeanie. On the 
other hand we remember Pembroke, Sampson, Blattergowl, 
Poundtext, the wilder Calvinists of ‘Old Mortality,’ all weird, 
grotesque, or comical. Something must of course be allowed for 
the fact that they are necessarily sketched in, not as leading 
characters, but as foils; something also for those professional 
mannerisms, which, in Scott’s time as now, if not stronger than 
those of other bodies of men, were at all events more conspicuous 
as a mark for popular satire. 
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But Dryden’s dislike of any kind of priesthood, Christian or 
otherwise, taken side by side with his submission to the most 
sacerdotal form of European Christianity, is truly remarkable, 
and a fresh proof of the fact that to accept a system in the 
abstract is one thing, to defer heartily to its individual representa- 
tives for the time being is quite another. If our poet satirises a 
Moorish Mufti, he does no less to his Father Dominic; if he 
holds Burnet up to contempt, he is, even after the change of his 
opinions, not so very much less severe upon Petre. He accounts 
for his feeling, if anywhere, in the third verse of his harvest-song 
in ‘King Arthur,’ which will repay quoting in full: 


“Your hay it is mowed, and your corn is reaped, 
Your barns will be full, and your hovels heaped. 
Come, my boys, come! 

And merrily roar out harvest home.” 


We make a present of the next verse to the agricultural 
population of North Wales : 


“We've cheated the parson, we'll cheat him again, 
For why should a blockhead have one in ten— 
One in ten! 
Why should a blockhead have one in ten?” 


The lines next ensuing explain the cause of Dryden’s 
bitterness. He had sat under country clerics at some expense to 
his patience : 


“For prating so long like a book-learned sot, 
Till pudding and dumpling burn to pot— 
Burn to pot! 
Till pudding and dumpling burn to pot.” 


The concluding stanza might even at the present day find 
acceptance with a beer-house keeper of Conservative principles : 


* We'll toss off our ale till we cannot stand, 
And hoigh for the honour of old Englind— 
Old England! 
Hoigh for the honour of old England.” 


That our two writers, in spite of the immense moral distance 
between them, had many points of resemblance both as men and 
authors, and that Scott early adopted Dryden, both as a warning 
and an example for his own career, has been suggested by 
Lockhart himself. It cannot, therefore, be interpreted as a 
disrespect to the noble and benignant memory of Scott, that we 
should have attempted to follow the lead of his son-in-law, by 
bringing him into a somewhat more detailed comparison with one 
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who, if in some respects his artistic superior, was in others so 
very much below him. 

If the intended result of the present article were to any degree 
attained, it would be, not the depreciation of Scott in the popular 
view, but, so far as is fair and reasonable, the rehabilitation of 
Dryden. 

Joun Amputett Evans. 




















Eh, but it’s queer altogether.” 


By MARY H. TENNYSON, 
AvutTHor oF ‘MoTHERS—ACCORDING TO EnauisH Novetists,’ ‘Tur 
VARNISHING TICKET,’ ETC. 


Ir was a curious muddle altogether, so curious that the principal 
actor in it accepted the situation as it stood, having quite wit enough 
to perceive the utter inutility of making any effort to set the matter 
straight. This is how it really was. 

On a certain evening in mid-winter, in a poor cottage whose little 
patch of garden stretched down to the side of the high road, there 
sat an aged woman. Her face was hard and careworn, and there 
was a fierce pucker between the heavy iron-grey brows, and lines by 
the side of the mouth which might have been cut with a sculptor’s 
chisel. She was scrupulously clean and neat, however, as was the 
room and every homely object it contained. Even the rough oak 
press which stood against the wall had been rubbed until its sharp 
corners had attained a polish. 

The little place would have been comfortable and cosy enough if 
it had not been that only a handful of fire flickered feebly in the 
ample grate, telling a tale of dire distress, for coals are cheap in 
these Midland colliery districts, and only they who are very severely 
gripped by poverty need suffer cold as well as hunger. 

The old woman had a worn shawl around her, but even then her 
fingers were so numbed that the task she was employed upon became 
doubly difficult. She was writing a letter, and as she formed the 
cramped characters, her face grew sterner, and the lines around her 
mouth harder and more uncorapromising. 

For more than an hour she laboured painfully on, and then, 
pushing the sheet of paper from her, she rubbed her aching eyes 
with her rough coarse hand, and muttered : 

“There, that’s done, it was a weary job, and I’m well-nigh tired out. 
I told parson as I wouldn’t write to him, for I could see plain enough 
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parson was thinking more of his rates and taxes than he was of me; 
not but what it would be a sinful shame for a hard-working decent 
woman as I’ve ever been, to end my days in the ‘ house,’ while I’ve 
got a great hulking son living on the fat of the land. But I don’t 
8’ pose as writing will do any good—Jim’s been a bad lot always. From 
a child he was given over to wicked ways. I did my best to beat ’em 
out of him, but he wanted a stronger arm than mine, else he 
wouldn’t have been in gaol afore he was eighteen for poaching.” 

Pulling the letter towards her, holding it close to the tallow 
candle, the old woman peered at it with her dim eyes, and, in a 
harsh, grating undertone, read as follows. The letter was ill-spelt, 
and expressed in the local dialect of the county. To render myself 
intelligible, however, I must make the characters in this drama of 
real life speak English as it is universally understood. The epistle 
commenced abruptly : 

“T am writing to you, Jim, because I think as you ought to know 
that the whole village is crying shame upon you for letting your old 
mother go to the workhouse at seventy years. Your father died 
when you was but four, and till you was old enough to do for 
yourself, I slaved early and late to keep a home for you, and a bit for 
you to eat. I did my duty by you, and I’ve done my duty straight 
and right by every one. Now I can work no longer, and I must go 
to the ‘ house’ because I’ve got a bad son who thinks of no one but 
himself. I can’t earn nothing, and I owe two pound ten shillings, 
and the landlord’s agent says he will sell me up on Monday unless I 
pay. It hurts me as my mother’s oak press should be put up to be 
bid for, and the old copper kettle, too; but there, you won’t care for 
that. I don’t suppose as how you'll feel it any disgrace to have 
your mother on the parish, but I wish as I’d died three year ago; I 
had enough in the old tin mug on the shelf to bury me then, and to 
have cut my name on your father’s stone in the graveyard, too. 
Now I’ve nothing—just a basketful of coals, and a bit of bread and 
cheese, that’s all. I heard from a pedlar man as come by here two 
months ago, that you was working at one of the pits near Wigan, 
but he said if I wanted to write to you, I had better send my 
letter to the ‘Pick and Shovel’ beer-house, that you was there most 
nights. I knew that was the truth right enough—you was always 
just the sort of chap to smoke and drink while your mother starved. 
So I shall send this letter to the master of the ‘ Pick and Shovel,’ and 
he'll give it you, 1 s’pose. I should be ashamed as the neighbours 
knew I was writing to beg of my own son after all these years. 
Mrs. Toms at the post-office is a rare gossip, besides, I told parson 
as I wouldn’t write. There, that’s all I’ve got to say. This is 
Friday, on Monday they’ll turn me out, and I must go to the ‘house,’ 
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for I won’t be beholden to the neighbours for nothing. I’ve always 
held my head up high with them. 
“Your mother, 
“Saran Morton.” 

The old woman folded the letter, and having pressed a heavy 
steel thimble upon its untidy wax seal, gathered her thin shawl 
closely together, and sat down with her feet on the hearth, stretching 
her shaking cold hands towards the feeble flame. 

“‘He won’t help me,” she muttered, “and I’m a fool to send the 
letter ; it’s close on fifteen year since I heard aught of him. Aye, 
it’s fifteen year come March since he walked bang out of the cottage 
and up the high road, because I spoke my mind to him when he 
come out of gaol. Well, I’m about weary of life, if I could only die 
afore Monday, but that’s not likely; my father and mother were 
ninety odd afore they died, but they didn’t come upon the parish, no, 
nor any one else belonging to me.” 

And then the bent shoulders began to heave, and one or two tears 
forced themselves from the hard eyes, and trickled slowly down the 
furrowed cheeks, 

Presently she rose, and taking her old bonnet from its peg, 
reached her hand for a thick stick and opened the door. 

“Tt’s rarely dark for eight o'clock,” she murmured with a shiver ; 
“well, I am glad of it, nobody will notice me to-night, I wouldn’t 
for a sovereign have any of the folk know that I had posted this 
letter. To beg of one’s own son is a hard pill to swallow.” 


At noon the following day, Saturday, January 9th, 188—, there 
were assembled together in the taproom of the “ Pick and Shovel” 
tavern a very brutal and alarming-looking group of men. In fact, a 
nervous pedestrian meeting one of them in that desolate road known 
as Wigan Lane, would have given him a very wide berth indeed, for 
Wigan Lane is not in good repute, having on several occasions been 
the scene of tragedies in which robbery was the object, and a stout 
pair of clogs the instrument. 

It was evident that these men all followed the same calling and 
worked in one of the adjacent coal-pits, but this morning they were 
taking a holiday apparently, and a thoroughly lazy crew they looked 
as they lounged about in various uncouth attitudes, pipes in their 
mouths, glasses of whisky at their elbows, and their clog-shod feet 
stretched out in front of them upon the sanded floor. 

At length one of them rises, and going to the roaring fire, kicks 
impatiently with his clog an enormous lump of coal. 

“Jim’s late,” he mutters savagely, “what’s he doing of, I 
wonder ?” 
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“‘ He’s a brushing of that there blessed dawg, I expect,” replies 
another. ‘Eh! it’s queer the trouble he takes with the brute, not 
but what it’s a fine beast. Muddle-head as he is, Jim knows a good 
dawg, and can train him well, too.” 

The dirty door, with the prints upon it of innumerable grimy 
fingers, opened here, and there slouched into the room a hulking, 
powerfully built man of about two-and-thirty years of age. At the 
first glance he appeared as forbidding an object as the worst among 
the callous, degraded group, for he was, if anything, more untidy and 
dirty in his attire than they, and the repulsiveness of his aspect was 
increased by the fact that his thick hair was of a vivid red, while his 
waxy, unhealihy complexion told a tale of unwholesome work 
and intemperate living. His jaw, too, was even more prominent 
than that of the others, and his forehead a trifle more receding, but 
the mouth and eyes were curiously out of keeping with the rest of 
the face. The lips were generally parted, and the lines around 
indicated weakness and vacillation of character, while in the light 
grey eyes there shone a dazed expression which made the cognomen 
“‘muddle-head ” appear a very appropriate one. 

At his heels there followed closely a prick-eared, sharp-eyed bull- 
terrier, with a liver-coloured patch upon its shoulder, and a creamy, 
satiny coat, which appeared almost startlingly white in such murky 
surroundings. 

With a short nod and a gruff, muttered salutation, Jim Morton 
threw himself heavily into a chair. Immediately the dog settled 
itself upon its haunches between its master’s knees, and, laying its 
chin upon the grimy fustian trousers, fixed its intelligent, bright 
eyes lovingly upon the man’s heavy, hopeless countenance. <A 
scarcely perceptible answering glimmer came into the confused eyes, 
and a coarse-grained dirty hand was laid upon the sleek, creamy 
head, at which mark of attention the pricked ears lowered them- 
selves, and the stump of a tail beat a muffled tattoo upon the floor. 

“Well, Jim, thee’s kept us waiting, what has thee to say for 
thyself?” 

“ Nothing,” was the surly rejoinder, “the dawg wasn’t properly 
dry, and I wasn’t going to bring him afore the damp was out of his 
skin.” 

“Well, how’s luck with you, man? will the master take you on 
again ?” 

“ No, he won’t.” 

“Then how are you going to live ?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You'd better sell Spot, Jim. I'll give you three pot nd for him, 
and pay you straightaway.” 
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A slight flush crept into Jim Morton’s pale face, and the great 
hand that lay upon the table clenched itself. 

“Tf you want to keep a whole head on your shoulders, don’t say 
another word about the dawg, Bill Smith,” was the slow reply ; and 
after that there was silence for a minute. 

“Well, are you coming on, Jim Morton ? the rats are ready, and so 
are we.” 

“Not till I’ve had a drink, anyway.” And laying his hand 
once more upon Spot's head, Jim relapsed into his former state of 
apathy. 

He did not look round when the landlord came noisily into the 
room, but when the man neared him, to his surprise, instead of the 
expected glass, there was put into his fingers a dirty crumpled 
envelope. 

“ What's this?” he said stupidly, “I don’t want this.” 

“ That’s like enough, Jim Morton, but it’s been sent to you.” 

“ Who's it from?” 

“T dunno, the post-mark was all smeared. It’s from your young 
woman most like.” 

There was a general laugh at this. The idea of muddle-headed 
Jim Morton going a courting ! 

“ Well, there’s your love-letter, and here’s your whisky. It’s the 
last you'll get from me, my lad, unless you pay up.” 

The landlord left the room, and the men in various stages of 
impatience looked on while Jim awkwardly opened the envelope 
and spread the closely written page out upon the deal table. A 
smothered exclamation escaped him as the first word met his eyes, 
and then, supporting his head upon his hands, he read the letter 
from beginning to end. 

For five minutes after he had finished he sat there motionless, 
then he took his right hand from his head and, without looking 
round, stretched it down towards the floor. At once a cold nose was 
thrust into it, and, still without looking round, Jim began softly 
stroking the sleek head and patting the well-covered ribs. There 
was a strange fluttering sensation in his breast, and almost a scared 
expression in his eyes when at last he rose and faced the impatient 
men. 

“ Bill Smith,” he said, speaking very thickly, as if he found a 
difficulty in forming the words, “ Bill Smith, I'll take thy offer of 
three pound for the dawg.” 

“Tord, man! you don’t mean it!” 

“Yes,” Jim continued, pushing the dog from him with a slight 
shiver, “T’'ll sell Spot if you'll buy him and give me your word as 
you'll treat him well.” 
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“ Well, if that don’t beat allas ever I heerdon! Why, five minutes 
ago you was ready to give me a@ clout on the head for thinking of 
such a thing.” 

“ Ah, but that was afore he got his girl’s letter,’ cried a coarse 
young ruffian ; “I bet he’s got to send the money to her, and sarve 
him right too. Here, Jim Morton, let’s have a look what she’s got 
to say.” 

But the young lout quickly had reason to repent his jocularity, 
a well-planted blow knocked him over, and, amid the laughter of his 
companions, he skulked out of the room. 

“ Well, Bill Smith,” Jim went on with a quayer in his voice, 
“‘ what do you say, is the dawg to be yourn ? ” 

“Tf you'll take two pun ten for him, not unless.” 

“ You said three pound just now,” was the hoarse reply. 

“ Aye, and you refused it. Now I say two pun ten, and not a 
penny more.” 

Jim Morton turned away and thrust his hand into his trousers 
pocket. He pulled out a few coins and counted them over. 

“A shilling and a ha’penny,” he muttered, “I must walk it then, 
and it’s a matter of sixty mile or thereabouts; well, if I start now I 
shall get there middle day on Monday, they won’t turn her out, 
surely, till the afternoon, such a decent woman as she.” 

With a hard sigh that was almost a groan, Jim crumpled the 
letter up and flung it into the fire, and then stretching out his hand, 
with a ghastly look in his light grey eyes, he muttered : 

‘Give me the money, Bill Smith, the dawg’s yourn.” 

There was something in the aspect of the man so inexpressibly 
mournful and forlorn that even those callous hearts were touched. 
Pulling a filthy canvas bag from his pocket, Bill Smith counted out 
the money, saying less harshly than usual, “ There, lad, there’s the 
coin, mayhap some day you may be able to buy the cretur back 
again.” 

A gleam came into the dim eyes, and Jim’s grimy hand trembled 
as he clutched the other man by the arm. 

“ Bill Smith, if I can pay you three pound ten for that dawg, will 
you let me have him? ” 

“Yes, for certain, if you send me the money within three 
months.” 

Taking a chain from his pocket, Jim fastened it to Spot’s collar, 
and bestowing upon the whimpering creature a farewell pat, put 
the heavy links into Bill’s hand. 

“Don’t be hard on him if he frets for a bit,” he muttered, “ and 
tie him up for a day or two, until he’s forgotten me.” And then, 
without another word, Jim Morton walked out of the room, and, 
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breathing heavily, stamped through the outer bar and into the road, 
Spot’s fierce yelps and cries, as he struggled with the chain, pursuing 
him far down the street. 

“T shall have hard work to get there in time,’ he murmured to 
himself, “ the snow makes the roads heavy, and I’m not in good 
fettle ; but I must do it somehow. Mother, she did well for me when 
I was a young un, and may be there wasn’t nothing in me that she 
could love.” 

Here Jim Morton stopped abruptly, and a look of horror came into 
his forlorn eyes. He was tramping down a mean, poverty-stricken 
street, the road was narrow, and a few wan children were playing in 
the slushy, begrimed snow. Just in front of him was a little lad of 
about three years of age, the child was stooping, and utterly uncon- 
scious of the fact that advancing towards him was a heavy van, the 
horses of which were quite beyond the driver’s control. 

For an instant Jim glared at the approaching danger, and then 
he flung himself before the terrified horses, and dragged the child 
from under their very feet. Escaping himself almost by a miracle, 
he staggered on to the uneven pavement, and, still holding the 
screaming child tightly in his arms, stopped a minute to recover 
his breath. 

In another moment the van had disappeared, and as it turned the 
corner the mother of the child, attracted by its piercing cries, came 
out of the house and discovered it struggling in Jim’s arms. 

The woman knew the man well by sight and repute—in fact Jim 
Morton and his rat-killing bull-terrier were the cause of not a few 
connubial quarrels of a very forcible character in that low quarter of 
the town, the women apparently being incapable of grasping the 
fact that an occasional ratting and its consequent booze is a necessity 
toacollier. Therefore, to see her child in the grasp of the detested 
Jim Morton roused the mother’s fury in an instant. 

With a shrill scream the virago sprang at him, and, with clawing 
fingers, buffeted him in the face. Then snatching the child out of 
his arms, and crying, “ There, Jim Morton, that’s for frighting my 
little lad; you’d better take care what you are about, you hulking 
brute, or I'll set my husband on to you,” she slammed the door in 
his face. 

For a minute the man stood motionless, but presently raising his 
hand, with the back of it he wiped from his cheek a few drops of 
blood, and then pursued his way, his eyes more dazed than ever. 

“Tt’s queer,” he muttered, “as women’s nails should be so sharp, 
it’s queer altogether, for I did nought to harm the little lad. I’m 


partial to children and dawgs. Children are sometimes frighted of 
me, but dawgs——” 
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Then Jim Morton heaved another groaning sigh, and, strapping 
his grimy leathern belt tighter round his waist, plunged his dirty 
cold hands into his pockets, and without another ‘moment of 
hesitation started on a walk of “ sixty mile or thereabouts.” 

At half-past ten that Saturday night, footsore and aching in every 
limb, Jim Morton entered the village of L——d, twenty-five miles 
on his way. The snow was falling heavily, and the air was raw and 
intensely cold; a cruel struggle it had been to the man who was 
“out of fettle” when he started, to reach L d, the harder 
because, throughout the difficult tramp along roads almost impassable 
with slush and snow, he had only broken his fast once, by eating a 
crust of bread and cheese and drinking a glass of poor ale. For this 
frugal meal he had paid fourpence, so now, with thirty-five miles 
before him, he had exactly eightpence halfpenny in his pocket. 
The two pound ten which was to relieve his mother was safely tied into 
the corner of his red pocket-handkerchief and thrust into his breast. 

The lights were all out in L d as the weary man dragged his 
benumbed feet through the straggling little village street; even the 
tavern had closed its door, and the blinding snow, which melted 
almost as it fell, soaked into the coarse cloth of his worn coat. But 
when Jim Morton stopped at length to wipe his wet, cold face and 
sore eyes, it was not a self-pitying complaint that he muttered—it was 
sumply this: 

“It’s a rare pity as the snow falls so thick, I can’t get on sofast. If 
the weather had held out, I might have got as far as S——, and 
there’s a real good barn there; now I must get into Farmer Wright’s 
cartshed. It'll be dry in there, and maybe there'll be a truss of 
straw in one of the carts—there is sometimes.” 

There was no straw, and Jim had to make shift without. 

“T wish there had been,” murmured the exhausted man, “ but it’s 
warmer in here thanoutside, anyway.” And, with a shiver, curling him- 
self up in the corner of a waggon, he fell intoa heavy, lethargic sleep. 

It was seven o'clock, but still dark, when Jim Morton awakened 
from his uneasy slumber, and, raising himself stiffly on his elbow, 
listened intently. 

“Tt’s queer,” he muttered, rubbing his eyes hard, and shaking his 
tousled head, “ it’s very queer; if I didn’t know as it couldn’t be, I'd 
swear that was him. I thought I was dreaming, but ’m awake now 
at any rate; leastways I never heerd of any one dreaming of swollen 
feet and stiff joints.” 

A curious rushing, blowing sound here caused the man to 
scramble down from the waggon as quickly as his cramped limbs 
would permit. 

“ It’s him for certain,” he muttered. 
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With a hand which trembled strangely, he pulled the door open, its 
rusty hinges creaking loudly. He could see nothing, for the darkness 
was intense, but he heard a joyful whimper, and something leapt upon 
him. 

“Eh, Spot! eh, Spot!” he cried, with a faltering voice, and then he 
sat down on the shafts of the great waggon, and in an instant the dog 
was on his knees, licking his face and his hands in dumb rapture. 

Spot was wet and cold and bespattered with mud, but Jim Morton 
did not push him from his knee, and soon the tired beast curled 
himself up with a profound sigh of contentment, and his master, 
leaning forward, folded his arms round the shivering creature, 
murmuring to himself: 

“ He’s cold for sure, I must let him rest a bit. So the cretur 
followed me. Eh, Spot, my beast!” 

For an hour Jim sat there motionless, watching the daylight grow 
through the wide cracks in the side of the wooden shed. His 
circumstances could hardly have been more uncomfortable, but for 
the first half hour he was perhaps more nearly happy than he had 
ever been before. And after all it was not to be wondered at—Jim 
was as unintelligent and apathetic a man as could possibly be found ; 
but every human creature sometimes feels a craving for love and 
sympathy, and if a man’s fellows shut him out from their hearts, the 
affection and devotion even of a dog is not to be despised. 

But as the time progressed, and the daylight strengthened, the 
softness passed out of the confused eyes, and a look almost of despair 
crept into them. Then the man unfolded his arms, and shifting the 
dog off his knee, said roughly, though his pale lips trembled piteously : 

“Come along, you beast, what do you mean by following of me? 
You’re Bill Smith’s dawg now, and I must get you back to him 
somehow.” 

Spot’s stump of a tail lowered itself, but there was a resolute look 
in the bright eyes which seemed to say : 

“You may do what you like, but I’ve found you now, and I mean 
to stick to you.” 

The market town of S—— was six miles distant, and Jim’s 
progress was somewhat slow, nevertheless, his comprehension being 
even slower, he entered the little High Street before he had made up 
his mind how to proceed. His difficulty was this: he could read, but 
it was so many years since he had written anything but his own 
name, that he doubted his power of rendering himself intelligible to 
Bill Smith on paper. However, there was nothing for it but to try. 

Walking into the first tavern he came to, Jim Morton called for a 


glass of ale, and asking for a sheet of paper and an envelope, 
scrawled these words : 
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“ Bill Smith, Spot have followed me. You should have kep him 
tied up. He’s at the police station at § You must send for 
him. I can’t pay what it’ll cost, ’ve no money now. 

“Tam, 
“ Jmt Morton.” 

He paid a penny for the paper and a penny for a stamp, and then, 
with his available capital reduced to fourpence halfpenny, went in 
search of the police-station, ‘here he seemed so dazed, and explained 
himself in such an incomprehensible fashion, that at first he was 
thought to be drunk, but presently he succeeded in making himself 
understood to some extent. 

He did not dare to speak or look at Spot, but he heard his growls 
of distress and rage, and the clinking of the heavy chain by which he 
was being dragged away. A hard lump rose in his throat, and 
abruptly he stumbled out of the station and pursued his way. 

Presently he put his hand up, for his eyes seemed curiously dim, 
and when he took his fingers from them they were quite wet. He 
stopped for a minute, and holding his hands out looked at them in 
surprise. As he did this, he felt two or three warm drops fall upon 
them, and immediately the hard lump in his throat seemed to soften. 

“Tt’s queer,” he murmured with twitching lips, “ it’s very queer. 
Eh, Spot, my beast!” 

For fifteen miles Jim Morton trudged along the miry road, faint 
for food, with a heavy heart and aching limbs. He was five hours 
accomplishing this distance, for his feet were so swollen in his rough 
hard clogs that every step was a difficulty to him. It being Sunday 
the village shops were closed, and not until he was really severely 
gripped with hunger did he dare to enter one of the numerous 
taverns, for he knew to buy even a piece of bread at one of them 
would leave him nothing out of his small capital. 

When he had achieved the fifteen miles, however, he stopped, and, 
breathing heavily, passed his hand over his moist brow. It was 
a quarter to three, and already the shadows were beginning to 
fall. 

“T must turn in here,” he muttered, “the beershops will shut at 
three, and I’m well nigh starved. I have twenty miles yet todo. I 
must walk all night for certain. I’m a bit stiff and I get on slow. 
I’ve been pretty nigh on an hour over the last two miles, and I ain’t 
likely to get quicker. I must be there Monday morning early, in 
case 4 

Jim had precisely one halfpenny in his pocket when he emerged 
from the tavern, but he had eaten and drank, and in his coloured 
handkerchief, besides his mother’s money, he carried a great hunch of 
bread. His gait was alittle brisker as he slouched away murmuring : 
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“T’ll sit down for a spell further on, I’m bound to rest a bit ; and if 
Squire Rawlings’s old wooden bench is still by the side of the drinking 
fountain I can lay up along that for an hour. There’s not likely to 
be any one a sitting on it this afternoon, for it’s rare cold.” 

Here the man felt his arm timidly touched, and looking down, his 
eyes encountered a wan, miserable little child, with bare feet, cunning 
eyes, and blue, nipped features. 

“Please, mister, give us a penny.” 

“T ain’t got one, little chap,” Jim answered, regarding the boy with 
pitiful interest. 

“Then have you a bit of bread? I’m rare hungry,” whined the 
urchin. 

Jim stood still and considered a moment. With a hunch of bread 
and a halfpenny, a half-famished man could not be considered over 
well provided for a dark tramp, through snowy roads, of twenty 
miles. But apparently Jim felt that his means were to a certain 
extent superfluous, for, pulling out the red handkerchief, he unfolded 
it, and breaking the hunch of bread, bestowed upon the urchin a 
large part of it. 

As he refolded his bundle, in some way the corner containing the 
money became unloosened, and in a shower the silver coins fell to the 
ground. With a cry, Jim dropped upon his knees, and gathered 
them together with trembling fingers. 

When he looked up again the child had disappeared, and 
murmuring, “Eh, but that little lad had famine in his bright eyes, 
it’s bad to see a child want,” Jim walked on, perfectly oblivious of 
the fact that from the field on the other side of the hedge his 
proceedings were being watched by those same cunning childish eyes, 
as well as by another and fiercer pair. 

Wearily Jim dragged himself along until he reached the well- 
remembered drinking fountain. The bench was there, certainly, but 
being thickly covered with snow, it was five minutes or more before 
he could lay himself down, and then the wood was cold and wet. 

Clearing the snow away had nearly frozen his fingers, but after 
he had breathed upon them for a spell, they thawed somewhat, and 
settling himself along the bench, with his hands in his pockets. 
Jim murmured sleepily : 

“Eh, it’s queer asI should be here again after fifteen year.” 

And then his sluggish memory reverted to the moonlight night so 
long ago, when the squire’s keepers found him sitting on this very 
bench with the dead leveret in his arms. The squire sent the 
hulking lad to gaol the next day, for poaching was very rife in the 
neighbourhood, but he would scarcely have made an example of Jim 
Morton if the lad had not been too muddle-headed to make the 
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magistrate understand that he had found the animal caught by the 
leg in a spring trap, and being secretly fond of all dumb creatures 
who shared his own inability to express themselves, that he had 
rescued the creature, and was carrying it off with the intention of 
curing its wounded leg, when it upset all his calculation by dying of 
exhaustion and terror. 

It was undoubtedly a pity for Jim that he was so slow with his 
tongue, for otherwise his mother would not have rated him so 
soundly on his return from gaol, that to go out into the world and 
turn his back upon his old home seemed the only thing possible to 
the bewildered, sore-hearted lad. But by-and-bye Jim’s recollection 
became more and more confused, and presently they ceased altogether, 
as with a sigh the man fell heavily asleep. 

Scarcely had this happened than out of the wood which bordered 
the high road there crept two stealthy figures. One was a burly 
ruffian with a cruel, sinister face, and the other the little lad with the 
cunning eyes, whose hunger the sleeping man had relieved. 

For two hours or more Jim slept, and then the bells of the parish 
church began to chime for evening service. With a start he dragged 
his legs down from the bench and essayed to stand, but no sooner 
was he upon his feet than he sank down again with a smothered groan. 

“Eh, but I was a fool to go to sleep,” he moaned, while drops of 
sweat gathered upon his forehead. ‘I’m well nigh crippled with 
rheumatism, and I’ve got near sixteen miles to do yet.” 

Unbuckling his heavy clogs, with great difficulty Jim Morton 
drew his benumbed feet from them, and for half an hour he sat there 
in the darkness, rubbing them with his half-paralysed fingers. He 
did not complain, however, he only said, as he gazed anxiously up at 
the sky : 

“Tm glad as it don’t rain, but it looks a bit threatening. I'd 
better get on, in case, for if I got wetter it would most like fix me up 
altogether. Stop a bit, if I could pull a stick out of the wood it 
would be a rare help.” 

He dragged himself up the bank, and emerged five minutes 
afterwards with a stout stick, with a jagged, pointed end, which he 
had broken off one of the young trees. Then in grievous pain he 
hobbled away to do his remaining sixteen miles. 

There were grey streaks of daylight in the sky when, with the 
moisture trickling down his ashen face, panting and groaning at 
every step, with parted lips but clenched teeth, through which the 
hard-drawn breath hissed loudly, Jim Morton lifted the latch of 
his mother’s gate, and staggered up the garden path. 

There was a feeble light burning in tie cottage, and leaning on 
the window-sill to rest for an instant, the trembling, exhausted man 
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peered with his bloodshot eyes through the little diamond-shaped 
panes into the cottage. 

Seated at the table was his mother, reading from a big book 
which Jim easily recognised as the family Bible. There was a 
scrap of bread in a dish near, but there was no fire in the grate, and 
the old woman shivered as she read, pausing every now and then to 
wipe away her fast-falling tears. 

“Eh, poor old soul, but it’s cold for her!” the frozen man 
muttered, “and she such a deserving decent woman, too!” 

He dragged himself to the door and rapped at it with his 
swollen, aching knuckles. 

Brushing away her tears, Sarah Morton tottered across the 
cottage and withdrew the bolt, but when she beheld her son she gave 
a great cry and retreated backwards. 

Jim did not greet her in any way, but his heart began to flutter, 
and his dull eyes to gleam. 

“Sit thee down, old woman,” he panted hoarsely, “ sit thee down, 
and hold out thy apron.” 

With eyes distended with hope and flushed cheeks, the mother did 
as he directed, and pulling the red handkerchief from his breast, 
Jim flung it into her lap. 

“There’s thy money,” he said in trembling tones, “ thee shall not 
go to ‘the house ;’ open that there corner of the handkerchief, my 
fingers is too stiff.” 

With a leaping heart, old Sarah untied the tight knot, and then— 
there rolled out upon her clean white apron a dozen dirty, heavy 
pebbles. 

For an instant Jim sat and glared at them, but of a sudden 
something seemed to snap in his brain, and, pointing at the stones, he 
cried out: 

“ There, that’s thy money, mother!” 

And fell to idiotic laughing. 

What happened afterwards the dazed, heart-broken man never 
knew. It seemed to him that there wasa horrible confusion, and that 
his mother, maddened by disappointment and rage, screamed and 
upbraided him, and sprang at him. He knew that he put his hand 
out to shelter his face from her blows, but he did not touch her. 
Presently, however, he saw her stumble, and then he heard an awful 
shriek ring through the cottage, as, striking her forehead against the 
sharp corner of the oak press, his mother fell upon the floor at his 
feet. 

Scarcely able to move, quite light-headed with the misery and 
horror of it, Jim Morton stooped stiffly and raised her in his arms, 
and ere the blood, which trickled from her forehead upon his clothes, 
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had had time to drop upon the floor, he placed her unconscious form 
upon the mat in front of the empty fireplace. Straightening him- 
self with difficulty, he stood up again and gazed stupidly down upon 
the face over which was spreading rapidly an awful grey shadow. 

“ Eh, but it’s a pity,” he murmured ; “ she’s dead, for sure. How 
came those stones there, I wonder? She fell against the oak press, I 
reckon—I never touched her, anyway.” 

Stumbling away from his mother’s body, Jim approached the press 
and examined its corners. 

“Eh,” he said hoarsely, “there’s the stain of her blood, sure 
enough, and she was so careful of the oak press too, poor old soul!” 

For a minute the bewildered man gazed vacantly at the terrible 
stains, and then with his jacket he wiped them away, and rubbed the 
wood until the corner shone as brightly as either of the others. 

“There,” he muttered, returning to the body, and picking up his 
heavy stick which had fallen into the pool of blood by its side— 
“there, the press is all right now—she was such a tidy, clean 
woman, she wouldn’t like to think that that had been messed. Eh, 
the poor old soul! but it’s queer altogether ! ” 

With a perfectly blank mind, regardless of the fact that his 
hand and clothes were stained with blood, oblivious of everything 
save of a horrible aching in his breast and a sense of utter desolation, 
Jim Morton turned his back upon his mother’s body and staggered 
towards the door. 

So bewildered was he that he did not hear an ominous murmur of 
voices approaching nearer and nearer; but when he crossed the 
threshold he stepped into the midst of a little crowd of terrified men 
who were anxiously peering into the recesses of the cottage, on the 
hearth of which lay the dead woman with the blood still slowly 
welling from the ghastly wound in her forehead. 

Jim Morton, more dead than alive, was conveyed to the county 
gaol, and the following week was put upon his trial. From the 
first his case was hopeless, the evidence against him was so crushing. 
He made some faint effort to assert his innocence, but no one believed 
a word that he said, for he had destroyed his mother’s written appeal 
to him, and in contradiction to his statement that he was carrying 
money to her was the letter he had sent to Bill Smith from § 
in which he had said, “I have no money now.” 

Then again, his account of his mother’s having fallen against the 
oak press appeared to be obviously untrue; there was no blood upon 
the floor anywhere near, and a careful examination of the press itself 
showed no traces of it, while, on the other side, the heavy stick 
which was found in Jim’s hand was covered for half a foot. 

It was impossible to doubt, therefore, that with this instrument 
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the unnatural and violent deed had been effected; and as if this 
evidence against him were not sufficient, a young girl came forward, 
and in a condition of wild agitation told how she had been passing 
the murdered woman’s cottage quite early on the fatal Monday 
morning, and that, hearing a sound of angry voices, she had gone to 
the window and looked in. ‘There she had seen Mrs. Morton 
struggling with a man—she did not recognise him, but she gathered 
that he was the bad son for whom no one in the village spoke a good 
word, for while she was looking in she heard Mrs. Morton ery, “ Jim, 
you've come here to see what you can get, but you shall have nothing 
if I can keep you from it, not a sup of water or a bit of bread unless 
you kill me first.” At this the girl was frightened, and running 
home told her father what she had seen and heard. 

The whole country rose against Jim Morton in righteous indigna- 
tion. “ Hanging is too good for him,” was the verdict of society ; “he 
is an outrage on humanity! Try him, condemn him, hang him, 
bury him, and then forget that such a creature ever existed; his 
memory even will be unholy; he is an ugly blot on the fair page of 
nature’s history, erase him, let no sign remain that he ever was!” 

But, thank Heaven, there is another tribunal and another Judge, 
and in the end all wrongs will be righted. 

The fortnight that elapsed between his condemnation and his 
death was passed by Jim Morton in a condition of woeful per- 
plexity. The gaol chaplain was constant in his attendance upon 
him, but the kindly gentleman found his ministrations more painful 
in this case than they had ever been before, the condemned man 
appeared so callously indifferent to his terrible situation. 

Only once did the unhappy creature testify a gleam of interest in 
himself or what was going forward. Asked whether there was 
any one he would wish to say farewell to, Jim Morton raised his 
dull eyes quickly, and muttered : 

“T should like to see my dawg Spot, Bill Smith has him, Bill 
Smith of Wigan.” 

Roused to a sense of anger, the gentle priest told him sternly 
that this could not be, and then the man turned his head away, and 
murmuring, “ But that’s a pity! Eh! Spot, my beast!” covered his 
hot eyes with his hand. 

An hour before the execution the clergyman exhorted him for the 
last time to confess. 

“Ts there nothing that you have to say to me?” he cried, tears of 
compassion rolling down his face. 

And Jim replied slowly : 

“‘ Yes, there is some’ut. I’ve been trying to think about it this 
morning, but my head’s so muddled,” 
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There was a pause, and the chaplain’s heart beat high with hope, 
for surely if this poor creature confessed his crime now, might there 
not be pardon in Heaven even for him ? 

“You see,” faltered Jim, “I want to know who my mother’s 
goods belong to.” 

In intense surprise the clergyman gazed at him. 

“ There’s the old oak press, and the Bible and copper kettle—my 
mother set a deal of store by them. They may go to landlord now, 
but if so be as they are; mine, I should like ’em sold, and ten 
shillings and sevenpence sent to the master of the ‘ Pick and Shovel ’ 
beer-house, Wigan. Hight and sevenpence I owe him for drink, the 
other two shillings is for the cost of Spot’s travelling from S——. 
And I should like my mother’s name cut on father’s grave-stone 
in the churchyard. That’s all.” 

And so Jim Morton settled his worldly affairs. An hour after- 
wards he paid the extremest penalty the law demanded of him, his 
last words being : : 

“Eh, but it’s queer altogether ! ” 

But it was noticed afterwards that on the dead man’s face was a 
placid smile, and I should not be surprised if, even while ‘on the 
threshold of his new existence, poor muddle-headed Jim Morton saw 
things plainer and clearer than he had ever done before. 

* ie i * f * 


After all, perhaps things happened for the best. An empty 
life is not worth living. 
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Sydney in September. 


I rHrow window and shutters wide open, and the sunshine floods 
my room. It is only seven o'clock, but the September morning 
is already mellow with a bland warmth. I never tire of the view 
from my windows, and though I have missed it for many years, 
I return to the familiar prospect with all the delight and admira- 
tion of old days. 

I look across the grounds of Government House, whose castel- 
lated towers rise from a bower of greenery, and beyond that to the 
beautiful Botanic Gardens, half hidden between the jutting 
headlands of Farm Cove. Then the prospect stretches away over 
the harbour itself, blue as the heart of a jewel now, and with not 
one ripple breaking its blue. Past many a winding inlet, rocky 
island, and bluff, bold headland, the eye is carried forward till it 
rests on the rugged and picturesque gateways of the Heads which 
give entrance to the port. The whole is steeped in the warm 
golden light of the Australian spring morning, and so vivid and 
diamond-clear is the air, that every object stands etched sharp and 
clean against the blue. 

Everybody in Australia breakfasts early, except, I think, the 
postman. In Sydney at any rate, having breakfasted at eight, you 
must be content to wait for your letters till half-past nine. No- 
body seems to mind this, Sydney people being a rather curious 
mixture of leisureliness and energy. In most respects, the capital 
of New South Wales is well abreast of the times, but in certain 
minor details of daily life its inhabitants have a delightfully easy- 
going fashion of doing things, which is quite pleasant to meet 
with in this age of fretful unrest. And now, having at last got 
our letters, let us stroll along Macquarie Street, and turning down 
Hunter Street, reach the heart of the city, and see it waking up 
to its daily round of life and work. Hunter Street cuts Pitt and 
George Streets, the two chief Sydney thoroughfares. The stream 
of life in both these streets is already flowing strong and full, 
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Train, tramcar, and steamer have brought business people in 
crowds from the various suburbs. By steamer they come from 
Manly Beach, North Shore, Woolwich, Greenwich, Hunter’s Hill, 
and the other pleasant villages on the harbour littoral; by train, 
from the score of little townships “ up the line” towards Parra- 
matta; and by car, from the breezy ocean environs of Randwick, 
Woollahra and Waverley. George Street is, I should suppose, the 
most serpentine street in the world. From its start at the 
Circular Quay till it ends at the railway station, it never makes a 
bee line for longer than two hundred yards at a time. Its 
character, too, is constantly changing. In its early stages it is 
a somewhat mean and unlovely thoroughfare, given over to 
Chinamen, and the malodours which a Chinese quarter never loses. 
Presently, however, the street gains width and dignity, and is 
lined by handsome shops, banks and other offices, sinking again 
in architectural importance and social standing after the cathedral 
is passed. 

That part of Sydney that is bounded on two sides by George 
and Pitt Streets, and on the two remaining sides by King and 
Hunter Streets, is familiarly known as “the Block;” and the 
promenade round the area thus embraced forms the principal 
lounge of the city. On the George Street side the pavements are 
frequently so crowded that progress is slow and interrupted. On 
this fine spring morning the Block presents a very bright and 
animated scene. The fair sex are here in great numbers, and 
many of the ladies are already in light summer raiment. Soft 
white muslin dresses, and white straw hats of exceedingly large 
brim indicate that the hot days are not far off. Meantime, 
however, it is not at all too hot, even here in the crowded street, 
but only pleasantly warm and congenial to the habits of the 
flaneur. 

Many of the girls we meet are distinctly pretty, slimmer of 
figure than their English sisters, and wanting in the brave colour 
that is bred alone of northern winters ; but delicate and clear-cut 
in feature, and with faces full of brightness and vivacity. Most 
Australian girls, too, have abundance of beautiful hair, more 
frequently fair than dark. 

We meet this morning as many young men as young women. 

There is hardly yet such a thing asa leisured class in Australia, 
but at all hours of the day young business men, civil service 
officials, and the rest seem to find time for “doing the Block.” 
You will notice that these young Australians already differ some- 
what in physical characteristics from their fathers. Australian- 
born youths are, for the most part, tall, slim, long-waisted, long- 
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flanked, sloping-shouldered, frequently broad-chested but not 
deep, and somewhat narrow in the hips; a race manifestly formed 
for feats of agility, swiftness, and muscular grace rather than for 
those of endurance and staying power. 

As the day wears on to noon, the tide of foot-passengers and 
vehicles of every description on the Block is at its full, And 
now the restaurants and cafés begin to be thronged. It is 
Saturday, and many ladies are not returning to their homes, but 
are meeting husbands, male relatives, or friends, to lunch with 
them and spend the afternoon on the harbour or elsewhere. The 
restaurants are uncomfortably crowded, for there are not too 
many first-class resorts of this description in Sydney. 

The clubs, too, at this hour are very busy. Sydney is a 
clubable place, and clubland there is yearly widening its borders 
and strengthening its powers. All the leading clubs are within 
a bow-shot of each other. The Union is the largest and most 
luxurious of the Sydney cercles, and is the resort chiefly of the 
merchant princes and rich commercial men ; the Australian is the 
oldest colonial club, and still reckons itself one of the most select. 
It dates back to the “old colonial days,” and is therefore of quite 
classical antiquity. There is no other Australian club probably 
where the wine and the wit are so old. The Warrigal is, as its 
name suggests, a squatters’ club; the Reform, an almost entirely 
political one; while the Atheneum is the rendezvous of 
litterateurs, journalists, artists, and musical people, with a con- 
siderable leaven, however, of men from the other professions. It 
is to the comfortable club-house of the Atheneum in Castlereagh 
Street that visitors to Australia, whose names are at all known in 
the literary or political world, first make their way, where they 
are most cordially welcomed, and where they find themselves 
most at home. Lord Rosebery, Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. Sala, 
Mr. Christie Murray, Mr. Phil Robinson, and others, were all 
persone grate at the little club, and appreciated its frank 
camaraderie and genial hospitalities. 

In club-life in Australia one is struck again by the apparent 
absence of “high-pressure” in the daily life of men. Club- 
members in Sydney are composed almost entirely of men 
immersed in business or professional pursuits. Yet I have seen 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, and journalists, engaged at a club at 
two, three, and four o’clock in the afternoon—the very heart of the 
day—in a leisurely game of dominoes or billiards. It is difficult 
to imagine a Chancery Lane solicitor, a Brocke Street doctor, or a 
busy City man surrendering an hour at midday to dominoes or to 
nursing his favourite cannon. Commercial and professional men 
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in Australia work hard and faithfully, yet they seem to possess a 
genius of resting by the dusty wayside of life, which reminds one 
of the temperament of Southern Europe, rather than of that of 
the parent land, from which Australia has sprung. And nobody 
seems to suffer either from this afternoon pause and rest, neither 
doctor nor patient, lawyer or client. While the doctor makes his 
“hundred up,” his patients probably sleep, while as to the clients 
they are doing the same as the learned counsel they employ. 
Australia is not exactly a land where it is always afternoon, but 
it is certainly a land where the afternoon is a felt factor in the 
day—reposeful, dreamy, and with a faint fragrance of the lotus- 
flower about it. 

As regards how you may spend Saturday afternoon in Sydney, 
there is considerable variety of choice. To-day we might take 
hansom or car to Randwick and witness the spring meeting of 
the Australian Jockey Club. The racing is sure to be good 
and the scene round about the grand stand a varied and gay 
one. Or we might proceed a little farther on to Coogee Bay 
and Baden-Baden, and spend the afternoon most pleasantly under 


the cool cliffs and along the breezy beaches there—Coogee where, 
as Henry Kendall sings: 


‘Grows the sea-bloom, one that blushes like a shrinking, fair blind child ; 
And amongst the oozing forelands many a glad, green rock-vine runs, 
Getting ease on earthy ledges sheltered from December suns.” 


Or for those fond of witnessing athletic sports there are 
the Association Grounds, where bicycling contests, football and 
La Crosse matches are being fought out with the keenest ardour. 
We shall choose, however, the harbour itself for our pleasure- 
ground this afternoon, and of the several water-trips open to us 
take that to Manly Beach. 

As we pass along the streets towards the Circular Quay, we 
find that the crowd of the morning has vanished. Nota shop is 
open, except the fruit and cigar shops; the Block is absolutely 
deserted. Sydney on a Saturday afternoon is like a city of the 
dead, The quays, however, are thronged, and on our boat, the 
“Brighton,” it is difficult to find a seat. The “Brighton” is a 
fine, roomy, comfortable boat, and bears us swiftly across the blue 
bay and down the harbour. That little island on our left, with a 
battery and Martello tower, the whole looking like a toy fortress, 
is Fort Denison, familiarly known as Pinchgut Island, from a some- 


what grisly legend dating back to the iron age of Australian history. 


A little farther on we pass Garden Island, once a favourite pic-nic 
sround, but now occupied entirely by the Government powder- 
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magazine. Then other craggy little islets are passed; while to 
our left the shores are broken and varied by many a picturesque 
promontory and smaller “fairy foreland.” 

The scenery of Sydney Harbour reminds one not a little of the 
land- and sea-scape of the Riviera. The colour of the water is 
almost identical with that of the sea on the Mediterranean 
littoral—a deep rich vivid blue at a little distance from the land, 
shading off into a peculiarly lovely light green, semi-transparent 
hue close to the shore, shifting and changing like the colours on 
a peacock’s breast through all subtle and delicate gradations, but 
with that exquisite cool pearly green shade as the prevailing tone. 
The colour of the rocks, too, and the tufa—the red-brown cliffs, 
and the chocolate-coloured surface soil glowing through the rifle- 
green vegetation—are very similar in both localities. The 
eucalyptus, moreover—which is to the Australian what the 
shamrock is to Irishmen, the thistle to the Scotch, and the leek to 
the Welsh—is conspicuous in both landscapes, spicing the air with 
its resinous breath—a fine clean smell, good for body and brain. 

The harbour is alive with craft this afternoon, the yachts of 
the Royal Sydney Yacht Squadron tack hither and thither, their 
snowy canvas flashing back the yellow sunshine, rowing-boats 
pass under our stern, and now and then a stately coasting steamer 
from Sydney or Melbourne steams at half-speed by. The people 
about us, men, women and children, all wear the bright and 
animated faces which an afternoon like this is certain to give 
even to people whose hearts may be worried enough with the 
daily bothers of life. It is almost impossible to resist the 
influences of the buoyant, vivifying air, charged to overflowing 
with radiant sunlight, like a cup over-brimmed with wine, an 
atmosphere exhilarating almost to intoxication. 

A sail of half-an-hour brings us to Manly Beach, where we land 
by the long wooden pier. Manly, the name the locality usually 
goes by, is first favourite among the environs of Sydney on its 
harbour side, and has of late years become a little town in itself, 
with handsome villas, well-laid-out streets, a couple of comfortable 
hotels, churches galore, and a Mayor and Corporation all of local 
manufacture. It is beautiful for situation, corresponding in regard 
to the lie of the land almost exactly to Tennyson’s lines in “ Morte 
(Arthur ”—a strip of 

“ Narrow land— 


On one side lay the ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water.” 


For Manly has the harbour on one side and the blue expanse of 
the “ moaning Pacific” on the other, and you may walk from the 
12 
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Harbour Beach to the “Ocean Beach” in five minutes. It is 
difficult to say on which side it is most lovely. On each there 
are broad, white beaches and picturesque headlands, under whose 
steep clefts shadow and coolness linger in summer, after they 
have forsaken the streets and even the gardens of the city. From 
the harbour shores there is a charming’view stretching away to 
the Heads on one side and towards Sydney on the other. From 
the Ocean Beach the eye sweeps a vast expanse of the Pacific, with 
the white ships breaking the sky line. When the midsummer 
fervours become hardly bearable, Sydney people fly either to the 
mountains or to the Ocean Beach at Manly, where, towards sun- 
down at any rate, however hot the day may have been, cool and 
reviving breezes are generally to be found. Manly is a society 
unto itself, and has by no means to rely upon promiscuous visitors 
from town. It has its assemblies and balls, its “at homes,” 
receptions and concerts, a weekly newspaper, and a wild flower- 
show which is one of the functions of the Sydney season. The 
steamboats, which are a daily meeting ground for the inhabitants, 
are as good as a club, though Manly has a club proper, too. All 
the city, as well as the local gossip, becomes focussed on board the 
“Brighton” and “Fairlight,” and if you have lost any bonne 
bouche of scandal in town, you are absolutely certain to find it on 
your way back to Manly, one of the many advantages, it is held, of 
residence there. Manly is the Brighton and the Saratoga of Sydney. 

We shall take a rather late boat back to town. The brief 
southern twilight has darkened into night, and the skies are 
already ablaze with stars. The nights in Australia are a dream 
of beauty, and to the familiar northern constellations is added 
the splendid group forming the Southern Cross. The return sail 
is even more pleasant than the earlier one, and the harbour looks 
more romantic beneath the soft tremulous starlight that rims the 
neighbouring hills with silver, touches the spars and cordage of 
the ships with gleams of light and leaves a shimmering track of 
phosphorescent splendour in the wake of our steamer. 

We are landed again at the Circular Quay. The streets of the 
city are once more thronged with the returning crowd. The 
theatres, concert rooms, and other places of entertainment have 
begun and are apparently doing capital business, but we shall 
turn into the quieter thoroughfare of Macquarie Street again. 
This is one of the pleasantest streets in Sydney, being at once 
urban and suburban. On one side it is lined with handsome 
terraces, on the other stand the Houses of Parliament, the Mint, 
Government House and the Domain. Macquarie Street is ablaze 
with light to-night, for the windows of the houses are all open, 
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and the light streams out over the balconies upon the pavement 
below. On the other side, too, light flows out from the Houses of 
Parliament, for the session is in full swing and the sittings pro- 
tracted. As we stroll slowly northwards, a continuous ebb and 
flow of music greets the ear. There is hardly a drawing-room 
from which the sound of instrument or song is not issuing. In 
one or two dancing is going on, and we catch distinctly the light 
fall of the waltzers’ feet in rhythmic cadence. All the neighbour- 
ing air is tremulous with sound and light, and the street has a 
good deal of the feeling of a continental boulevard. As we glance 
up at the verandahs, we see that many of them are occupied by 
groups of men and women, and the laughter and often the very 
syllables of their talk are floated down to us. The gleam from 
the houses mingles with the starlight, and the street is full of a 
two-fold light. 

The Houses of Parliament stand about midway along Macquarie 
Street, a very unpretentious-looking building, resembling some- 
thing between a hospital anda continental guard-house, a land- 
mark not intrinsically beautiful, yet full of interesting associations 
to those who can recall the old colonial days. 

As we pass the chambers of the Lower House, we can hear the 
voices of the speakers quite distinctly. gThere is evidently a heated 
debate going on, for the voices rise and fall with a gusty and 
vehement inflexion. The sitting began yesterday at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and if we look in at the Speaker’s Gallery we 
shall find honourable members carrying on the debate as fiercely 
as ever. The Speaker and Chairmen of Committees have been 
doing the work by relays, so to say, and both look ready to fall 
asleep where they sit. The most vigorous “stone-walling” on 
the part of the Opposition has been going on, and at this moment 
things seem absolutely at a dead-lock, and the Speaker, a man of 
great patience and great resource, has almost exhausted his 
parliamentary knowledge in regard to constitutional practice and 
precedent. The life of an Australian Speaker is like that of 
Truthful James, “ far, far from gay ” when the Opposition goes for 
“ stone-walling.” 

And now, having heard that astutest and most wary of 
Australian politicians, Sir Henryj Parkes, deliver a dexterous 
rejoinder to an impracticable opponent, let us quit the House and 
stroll down to the Athenzeum Club. The smoking-room is full of 
men and smoke, though the windows are thrown wide open. 
Here we shall get all the talk of the town, the newest political 
forecast, the latest gossip of the Block, and the last club bon- 

mot; and here we will take leave of Sydney. 
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Whist-Spoilers. 


“Tt is of no use to speak French like Voltaire, if you live with people 
who are ignorant of the language.” MATHEWS. 
Can anything be done to improve the whist played by the ordinary 
whist-player? We have a collection of elaborate and most 
exhaustive works on the game, with countless “ detailed leads,” 
“specimen hands,” and “ later developments,” but no one seems 
to study them except those who already play well. The bad 
player will read nothing beyond the laws of the game; these are 
sufficient for his purpose, and “ Bumble-puppy ” is more rampant 
than ever. 

Except in a few clubs, which may be counted on the fingers, it 
is hardly possible to form a table of even fairly respectable 
players. It is in the experience of every whist-player that there 
are men who play nightly, or almost nightly, for years, who have 
never given an hour’s study to even the rudiments of the game, 
and who have made, during these years, absolutely no improve- 
ment whatever; and who, to quote old Mathews, it would be 
absurd to call even bad players, as, indeed, they do not play the 
game at all. 

It is really very extraordinary to think how easy it is to 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of the theory of whist, to make 
each game you play an intellectual pleasure to both yourself and 
your companions ; and yet how very many spend hours nightly, 
risking considerable sums of money, and spoiling the pleasure of 
other people, who will not take the short time necessary to 
acquire this knowledge. 

Now, in trying to discover the reason why so many men risk 
their money at whist in this manner, who in any other specula- 
tion or business in life would not risk a penny without carefully 
weighing the pros and cons, I have come to the conclusion that it 
is owing to the fact that, through holding good cards, they 
frequently, in spite of bad play, win rubbers; and, while they 
complacently acknowledge that whist is an intellectual amuse- 
ment, they have, in reality, never realised why or how it is so— 
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except in so far as it is an exercise of intellect to know and to 


remember that the ace takes the king. In fact, in the words of 
Clay— 


“They mystify alike their adversaries and their partner; turn th« 
game upside down; reduce it to one of chance, and, in the scramble, may 
have as good a chance to win as their neighbours.” 


Now suppose half a dozen men were to agree to dine regularly 
together, and one of the party was found to insist on iceing the 
claret and heating the champagne, he would either be compelled 
to conform to the usual rules, or to quit the company altogether. 
Yet, at nine whist-tables out of ten, we have nightly, without 
protest, to take our intellectual champagne warmed, and ow 
intellectual La-fitte iced ; and why should we submit to an outrage 
to our intellectual enjoyments which we should not for an instant 
allow the enjoyment of our stomachs to be subjected to? 

The reason that so many men remain bad players, is that they 
do not lose often enough to make them take the trouble to become 
good players—or, perhaps, even to convince them that they are 
bad players; and it is the duty of all players who wish to have 
any real enjoyment from the finest of all intellectual recreations, 
to take immediate steps to make the whist-spoilers improve their 
play, or else to force them from the whist-table altogether. 

Now I am convinced that this happy result can only be brought 
about by making them regular losers. They have had years of 
practice, and they will not improve; they have a splendid library 
of whist literature, and they will not use it. Make them lose 
their money ; they will then surely and certainly become whist- 
players, or will leave whist-players in peace. The way I propose 
to achieve this is that the leading clubs issue an ukase declaring 
that in future—Four by honours shall only count Two Points ; 
and two by honours One Point. 

Clay says if this were done the game would be “ perfect” ; but, 
he adds, that the advantage of skill would be so great as to limit 
the number of players. 1 venture to say it would only limit the 
number of lad players, while it would largely increase the number 
of good players, as the bad players who were capable of improve- 
ment would then have to take the trouble to improve. 

I appeal, then, to all good players in every club to make a 
stand in future, and only count half honours, which step I 
prophesy will do more to improve the playing of whist than all 
the works that have been written on the subject. 


To the whist-spoilers I will give one word of advice. If the 
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good players do not force you to join their ranks by the method I 
have advocated, then, for a few nights only, banish all “ maxims 
learned by rote” from your play, and try and follow two rules 
only— 

F ivst, make your original lead from your longest suit, and 
return your partner’s original lead with highest of two, or lowest 
of three (or more) remaining cards ; 

Second, remember that your partner and adversaries are also 
strictly following this rule; so that you can deduce from the 
various leads and returns, not only what is held, but also what is 
not held. Try to do this, I say, for but a few nights, and you 
will soon find each trick become full of information; and then 
the whole beautiful theory to which you have been so long blind 
will gradually and surely open up before you—you will greedily 
devour the various works on the subject, and rapidly become a 
proficient at the game. You will thus have at your command an 
ever-varying and never-failing source of enjoyment, which will be 
always with you, in fair weather or in foul; in which bodily 
health, thank God, is not a factor, so long as the brain is sound ; 
and in which— 


“ Man forgets his loves and debts, 
And minds his griefs no more; ” 


from which fair horizon I trust the dark cloud of whist-spoilers 
may soon be banished. 


A. Srvart. 
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Hriland of Heidelberg. 


By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 





Carrer I. 
’ “ WAS IT NOT A DREAM?” 


In the year 185— a young Englishman, whose name I am not at 
liberty to give, but whom we will call Edward Tracy, appeared at 
the British Consulate, Alexandria, and complained of having been 
robbed on the railway on his way from Cairo. Although labouring 
under great excitement (for the money which he had lost was the pro- 
perty of his employers, and had been confided to him for deposit in 
the Bank of Egypt), he told his story with clearness and deliberation. 

He had just recovered from a bad attack of fever and was ordered 
sea air. His employers (in whose regard he stood high) gave him 
six weeks’ leave of absence to go to Alexandria, and profited by the 
occasion to send the money in question. He had the carriage to 
himself as far as Kaffir Zyatt, where he dined, sitting next at table 
to an East Indian wearing ordinary European dress (including 
spectacles) and speaking English fluently, who represented himself 
as a converted Parsee on his way to England to be called to the Bar. 

For prudential reasons he turned a cold shoulder to the friendly 
overtures of this stranger, and declined, as civilly as he could, his 
proposition that they should be fellow-passengers for the rest of the 
way. 

Dinner at Kaffir Zyatt was—perhaps I may say 7s—tough and 
greasy. ‘Tracy felt himself overcome with drowsiness soon after 
passing the suspension bridge over the Nile, and fell asleep, dream- 
ing a curious dream, of which more hereafter. For the present I need 
only say that it was one of those dreams we know to be dreams even 
whilst dreaming, and fight against, and pray to awake from. Ieelief 
came at last, a voice—unconnected with his vision—said, “ That will 
do,” and he immediately regained his proper senses. 

He found the Indian standing over him in the act of slipping the 
slung bag, in which the money confided to his care was packed, from 
his shoulder; and at the other end of the compartment he saw 
crouched all of a heap (there is no other phrase for it) the figure of 
a woman whose face he could not see, but he i:new it had been part 
of his dream. 
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He dashed his clenched fist with all his force into the face of the 
man, but the blow did not appear to have the least effect. The 
Indian smiled, and released the bag from his clutch, as one might 
take from an infant some object which it ought not to have, and 
could not pretend to retain. He sank back into his seat powerless ; 
and then a very strange thing happened. He was wearing an old 
suit of thin blue flannel, which had been a long time out of use. 
The man put down the bag, opened his (Tracy's) waistcoat ripped 
the hem under the left side pocket, and drew forth a French five- 
frane gold piece which he tossed, with a laugh, towards the woman 
saying, “ We have won, take that, bore a hole through it and wear 
it round your neck for luck, as long as you live.” 

Tracy assured the consul that he had not the slightest idea that 
such a piece of money was about him, and yet the thief went straight 
to the spot where it was hidden and there was the cut to speak for 
itself! What passed afterwards was a blank to him. When the 
train stopped, he was alone and utterly prostrate. 

It was sume time before he could state what had happened. The 

bag was gone. His watch was in his pocket. Two persons suspected 
as the robbers were taken from different parts of the train, and they 
and their baggage searched. No bag of money was found. The 
accused were in various custody. The man, who gave his name as 
tamorjee Bastonjee, being a British subject, was brought to his 
Consulate in charge of its cavass. The woman, who had belonged 
to a “variety” troupe which had broken up in Calcutta, being 
French, vias claimed by the French cavass. The case would have to 
be tried by their respective consuls in English and in French and 
according to English and French law, rules of evidence, and procedure. 
As the principal culprit was British, it was conceded that the ball 
should be opened by his authorities. 

This was before the establishment of regular consular courts 
presided over by barristers. ‘The consul sat as judge at one side of 
a long table set across a sort of outhouse in his garden; and on the 
other, plaintiffs and defendants, prosecutors and accused, witnesses 
and advocates, were thrown together anyhow, and squabbled—no 
other word will do. There was no regularity, no fixed procedure. 
Cases which could have been disposed of in a few hours, dragged 
their slow length over weeks and months, and degenerated into false 
issues, in which the original cause of dispute was lost. What had 
begun as an action to recover money lent, would end in the convic- 
tion of a witness for perjury, or in the award of damages against the 
plaintiff for defamation of character. In the case now before us 
better order was kept, for the accused had evidently been preparing 
himself for his future profession, and firmly but respectfully insisted 
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upon keeping to the point. iHis cross-examination of Tracy was 
conducted in a tone of respect, tinged, as it went on, with pity: in 
which the spectators could not help joining, for before he concluded, 
his accuser’s story had broken down in the most important particular— 
identification. He had struck the robber a strong blow between 
the eyes. He could not say if it broke his spectacles, or even 
displaced them. Invited to stand up close to the prisoner and say 
if there were the least scratch, bruise, or abrasion on his face, he 
admitted that there was not. He tried to account for this by 
explaining that he was still weak from his fever, and might have 
over-estimated the force of his blow. Asked as to the contents of the 
bag and its weight, and whether he did not carry it at Kaffir Zyatt 
from the carriage to the dining-room and back again, and admitting 
that he did so—the idea that he could not strike a blow on a 
spectacled face, which would leave some mark, became untenable. As 
the examination went on, Tracy’s confusion became worse and worse. 
He looked more like some hunted criminal brought to bay, than an 
accuser. “I most solemnly swear,” he said, “ that I resisted you with 
all my force. It seemed to me that Istruck hard, but well, it was 
like a struggle in a dream when one strikes with all one’s might but 
without effect.” 

“ Are you sure it was not a dream ?” asked Bastonjee. 

“T wish it had been,” said Tracy with a groan, “but the bag 
is gone—the money stolen. There can be no mistake about that.” 

“Yes, yes,” observed the consul, who was getting perplexed. 
“ Those are facts, and (to the prisoner) must be explained.” 

“ Not by me,” Bastonjee replied. “ No one has a right to call upon 
me to explain anything. My question has not been answered. Mr. 
Tracy does not pretend that he saw the bag removed ; he admits that 
he fell asleep, and he thinks that when he woke a man was in the 
act of robbing him. He wishes you to believe that the man (whom 
he never saw before) knew that a piece of money had worked its way 
into the hem of his waistcoat, and cut it out 4 

“There is the cut.” 

“There is a cut. He strikes this man in the face, leaving no 
mark ; and to account for this, says that the struggle was like one in 
a dream. I now ask him (he turned as he spoke towards Tracy) to 
take his recollection back to the time of which he speaks, and I 
repeat my question—Are you sure it was not a dream?” 

“Tt could not be.” 

“You are misled by the physical evidences unconnected with this 
point. Supposing you had found your bag intact, and no hole in 
your waistcoat—what would you have thought ? ” 

“Ah! then I would have been sure that it was a nightmare.” 
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“What you saw and what you felt—especially your lack of power 
to defend yourself—had all the characteristics of a nightmare? Is 
that so?” 

“Tt is.” 

“ Now look me full in the face, and say on your oath as a Christian 
man— Was it not a dream? Nay, do not hang your head. There 
is no shame in acknowledging a mistake. Look at me well. There 
is nothing to be afraid of except falsehood. Did I—a living man 
and not the creature of a vision—enter your carriage, and do as you 
have said ? ” 

“T did not see you take the money.” 

“ Did you see me—me in the flesh—at all ?” demanded Bastonjee 
with vehemence. 

Tracy sank down into his seat, and hid his face in his hands. “I 
cannot swear,” he moaned ; “it seems all so strange now—I am not 
sure.” 

This nearly ended the case. Ina few well-measured sentences 
Bastonjee disposed of what remained. There was nothing to show 
that the rip in the lining of the waistcoat (which had not been worn 
for over two years) was not there when Tracy put it on at Cairo. 
The five-franc piece story was visionary beyond any doubt. It was 
ridiculous to suppose a woman could have got from one part of a 
train in motion to another, twice over, without being noticed. If 
any one had taken the bag, where was it? A dozen people were 
in and out of the carriage where the complainant lay prostrate, and 
any one of them could have made off with it. “So to sum up,” 
he said, “here is a gentleman who eats a heavy dinner, has a 
bad dream (naturally about what was on his mind—his money) ; 
has the bag stolen in the confusion he makes himself on waking; 
accuses two persons who could not possibly have obtained access 
to him; and after doing them this grievous wrong, is driven at 
last to admit that, so far as they are concerned, it is all a night- 
mare.” 

Mr. Bastonjee was discharged, and left for Marseilles by the P. 
and O. boat next morning. The consul so reported to his French 
colleague, that the women under his jurisdiction was released with- 
out trial. Tracy was detained until his employers (Messrs. Foxhall, 
King & Co.) could be heard from. 

The case made a considerable stir, for the clerks in the great 
European houses of those days were by birth and education gentle- 
men, and mixed in the best society of the place. They began with 
a salary of three or four hundred a year, and were almost certain of 
becoming partners. Tracy was not popular with those of his own 
age and standing on account of his dreamy and retiring disposition ; 
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but he was an excellent man of business and, until this unfortunate 
affair, irreproachable. 

Arguing is hard work with people for whom the basis of, and only 
certain fact in, the discussion is that they have lost forty thousand 
francs. 

When one principal tells another, “It is all your fault” about a 
clerk—the clerk is likely to have a bad time of it. Poor Tracy had 
a very bad time of it. At the end of the most earnest protestations 
that he had guarded as closely as possible the property confided to 
his care, he was met with a “ Well, well, but there must have been 
confounded carelessness somewhere.” He was told that people did 
not have nightmares at three o’clock in the afternoon, and that he 
must have drunk more than was good for him. The least friendly 
(and closest) of the partners (Mr. King) was less charitable in his 
insinuations, but promised forgiveness if the money were replaced. 
This was based upon a theory that the thief had thrown the bag out 
of window into some swamp (which he had marked), and would 
regain it at his leisure. As Bastonjee had left the country, Mr. 
King drew his own conclusions. The banks of the railway between 
the two stations were searched, but no bag found. This gave Mr. 
Foxhall the crow. “It was all nonsense,” he said. Of course the 
nigger had it (Mr. Foxhall had passed several years in Calcutta, and 
all coloured persons were “ niggers,’ sometimes unblessed niggers, 
with him). The nigger stole it, and the consul was to blame for 
allowing him to browbeat poor Tracy as he had done. 

The Foxhall theory might have prevailed if the King interests 
had been confined to that bag of money. They were not. Mr. King 
had been looking round lately for an excuse to get rid of the hand- 
some young clerk, actuated by a bad object as it took form in his 
(Mr. King’s) mind, and the most delightful one in all the world for 
poor Tracy. This was his only child, Millicent. Now Mr. King, by 
means of a florid and portly person and a loud voice, had blustered 
himself and a good many people into the belief that he was a very 
firm man. ‘This opinion, however was not shared by Mrs. King, and 
it was universally admitted that Milly took after her mother. It 
seemed pretty clear, therefore to the very small gun which was 
mounted inside the merchant’s imposing out-works, that if Tracy loved 
the girl and the girl loved Tracy, “ mother” would certainly become 
their ally, and the artillery in question be spiked at the first attack. 

This, so long as the objections to Tracy as a son-in-law were 
bounded on the North by his lack of wealth, on the South by his 
dependent position, on the East by his youth and on the West by 
his not being somebody else who might be unobjectionable caused 
Milly’s father some qualms. But when plump into the middle of 
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the compass there fell a charge of stealing money, Mr. King felt as 
though all Woolwich were under his waistcoat. “The fellow,” he 
thought, “will not dare to come forward as long as this suspicion 
hangs over him.” He would take care that the suspicion should 
hang securely—not by a hair, for then it might fall and break up, 
but by a good strong pendulum from which it could swing in a wide 
are across his future. “The fellow” did not dare to come forward. 
He never returned to his post at Cairo. It was best—Mr. King 
argued—for him to join the London house, for awhile, till the trouble 
had blown over. In the London house that pendulum was set swing- 
ing lustily. 

Tracy found himself subject to a coldness and suspicion which his 
sensitive nature could not bear. At the end of a miserable six months 
he resigned, and went from bad to worse till he was glad to serve as 
a mere copying drudge at thirty shillings a week. 


Cuapter II, 
THE PAPERS -IN BLACKMAR’S CASE. 


In this humble position, however, he was at peace. The pendulum 
set agoing by good Mr. King had swung him out of responsible 
employment. His new masters—Middleton, Stipples & Blaine, of 
Hatton Garden, were not informed of his primal fall, and many 
subsequent stumbles down hill. He answered their advertisement 
for one who could copy in French, Italian and German ; and being 
somewhat pressed (owing to the illness of an erratic but exceedingly 
clever foreign correspondence clerk) they took him on without a 
character. What did character matter? There was nothing but ink 
and paper that he could steal, and as for capacity, why they could 
turn him off at the end of the week if he did not suit. 

He suited so well that before he had drawn his thirty shillings for 
the seventh time, the firm began to consider seriously whether they 
could put up with Mr. Bassancourt’s conduct any longer. Mr. Bassan- 
court was the foreign correspondence clerk before mentioned—a 
French gentleman of operatic and convivial tastes, and an indepen- 
dence of character which in a Briton would be stated as “ fearful 
cheek.” Messrs. Middleton, Stipples & Blaine had put up with 
these qualities for a long time, but then you see they had no young 
man in their office who was competent to do the culprit’s work, and 
what was more important, would stick to it. 

Poor Edward Tracy, ignorant of the good fortune which was pre- 
paring for him, went plodding on in his one-pound-ten jog-trot, 
copying what was put before him, doing original work upon occasion, 
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and making himself generally useful, as per agreement, feeling himself 
surer, safer and more contented day by day, upon a path in which he 
could not see a (moral) hole into which he might fall or the slightest 
scrap of (metaphoric) orange peel upon which he could slip—when 
down he came once more. 

His firm had an important law suit with a very sharp man named 
Blackmar, who never admitted anything, and had a lawyer who 
fought every point to the bitter end. The evidence for Messrs. 
Middleton & Co. was chiefly documentary and had been procured 
from abroad with consular attestations and certificates, all in perfect 
order, and obtained with considerable trouble and expense. It had 
been Tracy’s duty to make translations of these papers for the 
guidance of the plaintiffs’ attorney, to docket and arrange them, 
and now—(when all was in order) he was to take them to Bedford 
t0W. 

Everything was ready. The papers were neatly tied together in 


a flat package not too big for a pocket. Tracy had them in his hand 
when the cashier called him. 


“ Going out, Tracy?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 

“Where to?” 

“ Bedford Row.” 


“Well then, you can call at the bank and get me five pounds’ 
worth of silver” (it was Saturday and pay day). “And look here, 
Tracy,” said the kind-hearted old fellow, “Tl lend you my great 
coat. It’s awfully cold outside.” 


my 


It was. The pavement was swashy with three inches of half- 
melted snow. There was a wind going which met you at the corners, 
as though a sheet of frozen sand-paper were whisked across your 
face. And it was sleeting so as to make things suitable all round. 
Tracy gladly accepted the proffered ulster, for his own raiment, poor 
fellow! was sadly thin—and was struggling into it when his face 
hardened as though it had been changed into stone, a cold sickening 
shudder ran through him and he staggered against the desk. 

The cashier was a man of action. He gave Tracy one of his quick, 
searching looks and then thrust a shilling into his hand saying, 
“And look here! get some lunch and a glass of ale while you are 
aboutit.” “The poor devil is half starved,” he thought as Tracy clung 
pale and trembling to the rail. 

Hunger and he had been intimate, and in this companionship he 
had learned many useful things—how to save, what and where and 
when to buy ; and on this particular morning, though it was the last 
of the week, he had breakfasted well without discounting the thirty 
shillings that would soon be due. So the cashier’s kindly proffered 
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shilling was not required for the purpose intended, but it had its use 
in another way. 

There was an alley—one of those numerous short cuts so bewilder- 
ing to a stranger in London—into which the side windows of Messrs. 
Middleton, Stipples & Blaine’s general office “ gave,” and through one 
of these, as Tracy was struggling into the cashier’s coat, he saw the 
evil face of the converted Parsee—Ramorjee Bastonjee. There was 
a luncheon bar in that alley, and probably this worthy had been 
there, for a newly lighted cigar—which would not draw properly— 
was in his mouth, and he was flicking the lapels of his coat with a 
handkerchief. He stopped right in front of the window in question, 
pinched his fractious weed, got it into full blast,and sent a thick 
cloud of smoke point blank at Tracy’s face. Full five yards of space 
and a thick glass were between them, but Tracy felt as though the 
blast had withered him up. 

When he had recovered from the shock, and felt the shilling in his 
hand, he thought, “I have one bitter enemy, but, thank God! I 
am making some friends again, at last.” 

At this moment—as bad luck would have it—old Mr. Middleton 
came fussing about on one of his usual expeditions, “ to see that every 
thing was going on all right, you know.” He indulged in these at 
irregular and uncertain intervals and their result was to set every 
body and everything at sixes and at sevens. He had an exasperating 
way of asking oblique questions. He would demand of Jones why 
Brown always came late, and call upon Smith to explain how it was 
that Robinson forgot to do this or that. Then, if discrepancies arose, 
he would be very severe on the person who was least responsible for 
them, and so cause endless complications. 

On the present occasion after nearly half an hour of fuss, during 
which every clerk in the office was cross examined (on the wrong 
subject) and each one was asked what some one else alone could 
answer—Tracy was permitted to state that Mr. Upton had kindly 
lent him his ulster on account of the inclemency of the weather and 
that he had been seized by an attack of faintness whilst he was 
putting it on. 

He was then allowed to go about his business which involved two 
trips ; for of course he would not carry the money to Bedford Row. 
The bank was close at hand. He obtained and delivered the silver, 
and started again with the papers—as he thought. But when he 
reached the lawyer’s office they were missing. 

“T must have left them on my desk” he thought, and ran back 
every inch of the way. 

They were not on his desk ! 

The office was searched—high and low. No papers! Then he 
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thought of the bank. He might have left, or dropped them, at the 
counter whilst he was waiting for the silver. By the time he got 
there he was almost breathless with excitement and caused no little 
surprise in those solemn and silent premises. He had not left any 
papers at the bank, and was firmly requested to leave. The worst of 
all was that just as the porter opened the swing doors for his in- 
voluntary exit, he heard a mocking voice say, “ Yes—I could tell 
you a good deal about him. He’s always losing something.” 

It was Ramorjee Bastonjee again. 

Distracted as he was, he knew it would be of no use to seek in the 
crowded streets, so he went back to the office which had been carefully 
searched. 

“Mr. Tracy,” said the senior partner (to some one else), “ must find 
those papers. We will give him till next Tuesday to produce them.” 
“ Produce them!” stammered the wretched man—* waen I ¥ 

“Not another word, sir,” interrupted Mr. Stipples. “ They must 
be found.” 

* * * * * * 

His respite gave him two clear days of hopeless torment. He had 
no starting point to think from. To save his life he could not 
remember what he had done with that packet when the sight of 
Bastonjee curdled his senses. A moment before it was in his hand. 
If he could be sure that he left it on his desk, then some one in the 
office must have taken it. But he did not remember leaving it on 
his desk. If he had put it in his pocket, then it must have been 
stolen in the street. Compact, well-folded, well-tied-up papers 
weighing half a pound don’t fall out of pockets by themselves. But 
he did not remember putting them in any pocket of his borrowed 
coat. Could the packet have fallen through? No, the garment was 
perfectly sound. He had not left it at the bank, and had not stopped 
anywhere on his way to Bedford Row. He could not rest in his 
humble lodging. He could not sleep. He went through Sunday 
fretting because he could do nothing. He tortured himself all the 
Monday trying to think what could be done, trying to convince 
himself that Bastonjee must have a part in this second outrage, but 
utterly unable to connect him with it. 

Early on the Tuesday a man he knew to be a detective called, and 
had a long interview with his employers in their private room. This 
stung him to the quick. 

The hour of his trial found him worn out in body and mind—dull 
and reckless, knowing full well what the verdict must be, and longing 
to have it passed and over. 

All three partners were present, looking hard and grave. There 


was no cheery “good day, Tracy,” as usual when he had been 
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sent for to make himself useful. He was not even asked to sit 
down. 

His manner was against him. What was really hopeless misery 
was taken for indifference. Had he any idea when and where he last 
had the papers in his possession? No. Did he suspect any one of 
having taken them? No. Could he suggest any way by which they 
might be recovered? No. 

“Good heavens, man!” exclaimed Mr. Stipples, the youngest and 
most impulsive of the trio, “one would think that you * 

Here Mr. Middleton interposed : “ I beg your pardon, Mr. Stipples, 
but I think it was arranged that I—exactly.” Mr. Stipples flung 
himself back in his chair, disgusted, and the examination continued. 

“ We are informed,” said Mr. Middleton, “ that you were formerly 
with Messrs. Foxhall & King, in Egypt?” 

This fell like a lash on poor Tracy, and roused him a little. He 
bowed acquiescence. 

“And that a large sum of money consigned by them to your care 
was—missing.” 

“T was most unfortunate.” 

“Two or three more unfortunates of your class,” sneered Mr. 
Stipples, “ would ruin the Bank of England.” 

“ Really, really,” pleaded the senior partner, “I must 

“Oh, all right, go on. He lost their money, and he has lost our 
papers. Have you lost anything else ? ” 

“No, sir,” Tracy replied, flushing crimson—“ not yet.” 

“ We are thinking,” continued old Middleton, “of offering a reward— 
a small reward—Mr. Tracy, for the restoration of those documents. 
Have you any observations to make on the subject of a reward?” 

Now this was the first time that the idea of offering a reward had 
entered Tracy’s benumbed mind. He started, and the whole expres- 
sion of his face changed as the word was spoken. It seemed to break 
through the clouds, and let in a gleam of hope. The partners noticed 
this effect, but gave to it quite a different cause. 

“Tf our papers had been picked up by any honest person,” pursued 
Mr. Middleton, “he would have brought them back to us long ago.” 

“Or taken them to Blackmar’s,” said Tracy half to himself. His 
thoughts were getting clear. 

“Why should he take them to Blackmar’s, Mr. Tracy ?” 

“ His name is on them as often as yours.” 

Here the partners again exchanged significant glances. 

“Let me state at once, Mr. Tracy,” said Middleton, “ that they are of 
no value to Mr. Blackmar, except in this—that their loss will delay 
our action against him. We can replace them, Mr. Tracy—all of 
them, with a little trouble and expense, From inquiries we have 
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made we are sure that Mr. Blackmar has not yet been placed in 
possession of them. If any person imagines that he can levy black 
mail upon us, by any implied threat to hand them to our adversary 
in this suit, he makes a great mistake. We will not be played upon 
in that way, Mr. Tracy. Do you understand me, Mr. Tracy ?” 

“Your words are perfectly clear, sir. What I do not understand is 
why they should be addressed so emphatically to me.” 

“There must be no mistake” continued Middleton warmly. “Any 
attempt at extortion will be rejected and—and prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law. Now ”—here Mr. Middleton began to trifle 
with a pen, dropped the emphatic and magisterial air in which his 
late utterances had been made, and proceeded in his usual dry manner. 
“ Now what you said just now about the names which appear on our 
papers is worthy of consideration. There is really very little to show 
a stranger whose property they are, and therefore to whom they 
ought to be restored. Some person may be waiting for an advertise- 
ment. We shall therefore issue one, with a reward. Don’t you 
think, Mr. Tracy, that ten pounds would be quite enough?” 

“Ten pounds ?” repeated Tracy. 

“ Well, we will say twenty ?” 

“Good God! Mr. Middleton,” exclaimed the wretched man. “ Do 
you think I am withholding them for a reward ?” 

“We make no charge against you.” 

“No. I wish you did; then I could P 

“Keep your temper, sir,” said Stipples severely. 

“Then stop this questioning. Why consult me about your reward ? 
When you said ten pounds I was surprised. As many shillings 
would have done for any honest finder. And then you double it, as 
though making an offer to me—to me! OhlI understand. You’ve 
raked up my old misfortunes in Egypt, set a detective upon me—he 
was here an hour ago. I shouldn’t at all wonder if he had advised 
you to try and bribe me to give back your papers under pretence of 
a reward.” 

This was “a shot,” but a good one. It went into the very bull’s 
eye of the Truth. Pompous Mr. Middleton was staggered, young 
Stipples burst out laughing. Blaine chuckled in silent delight over 
the discomfiture of his senior, whom he did not love. Tracy, now 
thoroughly roused and defiant, went on. 

“ And yet you say you make nocharge. When I came into this room 
I'd have given my right hand to find those papers. Now I don’t 
care.” 

“ Look here, Tracy,” burst in Stipples, “ you’re forgetting yourself. 
We did consult a detective, and if was quite the proper thing to do, 
but his report is all in your favour. You lead a quiet life, you have 
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no bad companions. Bar that Egyptian scrape, there is nothing ir 
the world against you—that we know of. You misunderstood Mr. 
Middleton’s drift. We make no accusation. We want you to help 
us, and really haven’t we a right ? You've been infernally:careless— 
there’s no doubt about that—you’ve put us to great inconvenience 
and you really don’t seem to have taken the least trouble about it.” 

“ That is untrue and unjust, sir,” Tracy replied, “I have not closed 
my eyes since Friday night. I have been raking my brains and 
searching day and night, till I am almost spent. Pray let us end 
this. Offer a reward. LI hope with all my heart that it will be claimed, 
and if you care to retain me in your service I will repay the money, 
gradually out of my wages; but for God’s sake let me go now.” 

As soon as the door was closed behind him, the partners began to 
squabble, young Stipples asserted that old Middleton had “ muddled 
the whole thing.” Middleton, who was a justice of the peace, and 
prided himself on his judicial mind, became indignant and appealed 
to Blaine. Blaine, who had long served the firm and never left off 
his clerk’s clothes, tried to hedge, and was set upon by both. The war 
ended, as all such wars are sure to end, in the discomfiture of the 
casus belli. ‘Tracy was told to take his thirty shillings, and go. 


Cuapter III, 
HEILAND, 


A perscription of how Tracy dragged on his hte for the two months 
following his discharge from Middleton’s would not be pleasant 
reading. His first idea was to efface himself, so that the bad luck 
which had cost him two situations might not cling; and in this he 
succeeded, as will hereafter appear. He changed his name, and gave 
up all hopes of a mercantile career, for in “ making himself useful ” 
to Middleton’s he had been brought into contact with all sorts and 
conditions of City men, by whom he might be remembered and be- 
trayed. He tried literature, he tried the stage, he tried to enlist as a 
private soldier. He tried his best to live even by manual labour for 
which he was physically unfit, and after many a bitter rebuff he 
made up his mind to die. 

One night he was found senseless in the street, and the next 
morning was charged with being drunk and disorderly. The active 
and intelligent officer who made the arrest admitted that the “ dis- 
orderly ” part of the accusation was made as a matter of form, and the 
police surgeon disposed of the rest. He had fainted from exhaustion 
and want of food ; “also,” the doctor added gravely, “ there’s trouble 
about his heart which may kill him any day.” 
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This opinion, given in an undertone, was intended for the magis- 
trate’s private ear, but Tracy heard it and murmured “ Thank God!” 
{> He was discharged, with half a crown from the poor box. Half a 
crown! twice as much as he needed for all his wants. He knew 
now why he could not work with his body—no one would pay for 
the work of his brains. He might fall down dead at any moment, why 
not end it at once? Why be cold, and hungry, and hopeless all alone ? 

He went round to various druggists in the poor part of the town 
in which he lived, and under pretence of a tooth-ache obtained in the 
aggregate enough “ black drop” to send a stronger man to sleep for 
ever. 

He had barely strength enough to mount the stairs up to the back 
attic in a slum off Gray’s Inn Lane, where he had been starving for 
the last three weeks. Like a wounded beast, he dragged himself 
into his hole to die. 

He was in the act of raising the poison to his lips, when his hand 
was arrested by a man whom he had met often on the stairs lately, 
and took to be a fellowlodger. A tall man of fragile form, of features 
almost womanly in their delicacy—who might be of any age from 
thirty to sixty. He said nothing, but firmly took possession of the 
“black drop”’—allof it. Tracy struggled with the energy of despair, 
but there was a strength in the long thin fingers of his deliverer that 
he could not resist. 

“God has forsaken me,” he groaned as he sank back exhausted on 
his wretched bed. 

“You were going to commit an act as foolish as it was wicked,” 
replied the other in a sweet low voice with some trace of a foreign 
accent in it, “and have been prevented. Say no more.” 

“T cannot live,” Tracy persisted. “ You call it kindness to put an 
animal out of its pain though it might wish to live. I want to die— 
why hinder me? I am doomed, I tell you.” 

“We are all doomed.” 

Then Tracy told him what the police surgeon had said. 

“T have some surgical knowledge,” said the other. ‘“ Would you 
let me examine your heart?” 

He went through the usual listenings, and tappings, and ordered 
the usual respirations, and said, “If you were a fairly prosperous 
and contented man, I should think you were in a very bad way ; but 
considering the sort of life you have led, I find nothing incurable 
here.” 

“‘ How do you know what sort of life I have led ?” 

“Tt is written on your face. Physical suffering caused by want ; 
mental suffering caused by unmerited misfortune. Latterly rebellion 
against God’s providence, and despair.” 
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“Yes,” moaned Tracy. ‘“ Despair.” 

“A demon which cannot be exorcised upon an empty stomach. 
Come with me.” 

Tracy looked up into the speaker’s face. It was lit with a grave 
but tender smile, such a smile as an erring child might win from a 
loving mother, and as a child Tracy obeyed, and suffered himself to 
be led down into the street and fed. 

They became close friends; Tracy was immensely relieved by 
having some one to cling to and tell his wrongs to. Loneliness—the 
demon that had incited him to self-murder—was exorcised. The long 
winter evenings passed quickly in the companionship of a man who 
lifted him out of his gloomy past and seemed to make a happier 
future possible. One thing, however, perplexed him. His friend 
would never speak of himself. That he was a German, and called 
Heiland, was all that Tracy could obtain from him. Moreover, he 
would not even open the door of the room on ihe stairs below at 
which his fellow lodger usually found him on returning from his 
resumed search for work. Once Tracy ventured: “ Your room must 
be more comfortable than this—why not let us sit there ?” 

“This will do,” said Heiland, and Tracy gave in. He had become 
accustomed to give in to an influence so subtle that he did not feel 
its strength. It seemed to him quite natural that the man who had 
saved his life should feed and warm him. Of course he told him his 
story—as a man with a grievance always does—with laboured detail 
and unnecessary repetition of some parts and silence as to others. 
Heiland heard him patiently, took up his ravelled threads, and led 
him back to his subject without appearing to interrupt. If a third 
party had been present it would have seemed to him as though a 
teacher who had the lesson by heart was hearing an imperfect pupil. 
When all was told, he said with that tender smile we know of, “ You 
see that I was right when I told you your misfortunes were unmerited.” 

Grateful. tears welled up in Tracy’s eyes as he pressed the long, 
brown, nervous hand held out to him. 

“When food, and warmth, and sleep have strengthened that poor 
body of yours, and the demon Despair is completely exorcised, we 
will renew the subject,” Heiland added. “Till then let it pass out 
of your mind.” 

“ But I must do something. I cannot live on your charity.” 

“Why not?” asked Heiland simply ; but there was a something 
in his manner which made it impossible to answer the question. 

A few nights afterwards, as they were smoking their pipes over the 
fire in Tracy’s attic, Heiland asked— 


“Has it ever occurred to you to ask if those papers have been 
recovered ? ” 
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“Never. Why should 1?” 

“Tt would be a satisfaction to you to know that they have been 
found ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And even if they were lost irrevocably, you would show a 
proper regard for your late employers’ interests by inquiring.” 

“They would turn me out of the office.” 

“ Perhaps; but you would have done the right thing.” 

“T will think about it.” 

“Dot!” said Heiland more emphatically than he had ever yet 
spoken. 

Tracy did not think about it at all. The next day he started for 
the office of Messrs. Middleton, Stipples & Blaine as though he had 
never left their service. It was only when he reached the door that 
he began to ask himself why he had come, and what he was to do. 
He felt half-inclined to turn back, but took heart of grace and 
made a dash for it—straight into the cashier’s office. He got as far 
as “ Good day, Mr. Upton. Will you please ” when that good 
fellow dropped his pen, upset his inkstand, and jumped from his 
stool in a state of excitement which would have taken old Middleton 
all the rest of the day to investigate. 

“'Tracy—you ! Who told you? Do you know?” he gasped. 
“Good heavens! how extraordinary! Sit down—sit down, and I'll 
go and tell Mr. Stipples.” 

“Please don’t,” said Tracy, trying to detain the excited cashier. 
“T only wanted to ask if those papers 

“Exactly. Why, it’s the most wonderful thing! Stipples will 
explain.” And the cashier vanished. 

The next thing Tracy knew was that he was being ushered into 
the partners’ room, and that old Middleton was leaving it in a 
condition as though his cashier had bitten him, and he had taken the 
malady in an aggravated form. 

Mr. Stipples was alone. He motioned his bewildered visitor to a 
seat, and went—as was his wont—directly to the point. 

“You will be glad to know, Mr. Tracy,” he said, “that we have 
recovered those papers.” 

“‘T am indeed, sir. May I ask where they were found?” 

“Well,” replied Stipples, struggling with a smile which puckered 
at his lip, and could not be expelled from his eyes, “as we exonerate 
you from all blame for their temporary loss, it is hardly worth 
while—is it ?—to ask, The question is how we are to put ourselves 
right with you.” 

“ What you have already said, sir, is quite enough for that. Only 
I should feel grateful if my fellow clerks 2 
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“Yes—yes, I understand; but under all the circumstances, we 
don’t want to have any explanations. Did you get another 
situation ?” 

“No, sir. I should be in a pauper’s grave but for a friend.” 

The heart of this prosperous man had smitten him when, with one 
rapid glance, he took in the changed appearance of his quondam 
clerk ; his leaky boots, his seedy clothes, his collarless neck, his 
haggard face—but this seemed like a reproach which the merchant, in 
the merchant’s own private room, was bound to resent. 

“We acted conscientiously, Mr. Tracy,” he replied drily. “In a 
similar case we should do the same thing to-morrow.” 

“ And justly,” said Tracy, looking him full in the face. “As you 
observed at the time, it was a piece of gross carelessness.” 

Again the smile came flickering on lip and eye, and again was 
conquered. 

“Well, well,” he said in his old manner, “let that pass. Now to 
business. We have talked the matter over, and there seems to be an 
easy way of settling it without explanations, particularly us you are 
disengaged. Will you come back to us?” 

There was now a third man in that office who did not know 
whether he was on his head or his heels. 

“T may tell you now,” Stipples went on, “that just before that 
confounded—that unfortunate occurrence, we had determined to offer 
you Mr. Bassancourt’s position, for which we thought you competent. 
The gentleman whom we actually engaged has not given satisfaction, 
and left us last week. ‘The salary is two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. You know what the work is. We thought,” he added, 
disappointed as to the manner in which his offer was received, “ that 
you would jump at it.” 

Jump at it! It knocked all the jump out of poor Tracy. In a 
minute Stipples saw his mistake, and rectified it with a glass of 
brandy. 

As Tracy left the private room radiant with delight, and 
incoherent in his gratitude, Upton waylaid him, and whispered— 

“Come and dine with me to-night, six sharp. Here’s my card, 
and I'll tell you all about it. Don’t dress; I’m all alone.” 

Then a voice came. 

“Tell Mr. Tracy to wait, and send Mr. Upton to me.” 

When Upton reappeared, he had a slip of paper in his hand. 

“ A cheque for ten pounds on account of salary,” he said handing 
it to Tracy. “You know your way to the bank.” 

The first thing he did was to disregard old Upton’s well-meant 
hint. He went to a large ready-made clothing shop, and dressed 
himself from head to foot, and oh, the comfort of it! Hundreds of 
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us—soldiers, sailors, explorers of dark continents, sportsmen—raised 
in luxury have known as an episode in their lives what it is to be 
cold and hungry, and should feel for the poor on these accounts. 
But the dirt, the squalor, the filthy sights, the foul smells which 
hang around poverty close as its rags! Ugh! ‘These are things to 
shudder at. 

Mr. Upton hardly recognised his expected guest, so changed was his 
appearance and manner. His mind was dressed in the imperial purple 
of rehabilitation, his body felt clean and fresh, though its coverings had 
come “ off the peg.” He tasted once again well-cooked dishes, and 
generous wine. Looking round the comfortable bachelor quarters 
into which he was welcomed, he gasped the air around him as we 
gasp the sea-breeze after long days of sickness. They dined, lit their 
cigars, drew round the fire, and then Upton began to “tell all about 
it ”’—“ it” being the loss of the papers. 

“You remember what beastly weather it was that day, and what a 
mild winter we had afterwards till last week—last—let me see ? 
Wednesday it was. There wasn’t any snow, but it rained cats and 
dogs.” 

“ Don’t let us talk about the weather,” said Tracy, impatient to get 
at the bones of the story. 

“But we must,” said Upton. ‘The weather has got a lot to do 
with it. Well, Wednesday morning in comes old Middleton wrapped 
up like a mummy. The porter peeled him in the hallway, and he 
fussed into the partners’ room, and began to warm his hands at the 
fire. I was there with Blaine busy over some bills of lading, and the 
first thing I heard was Middleton asking me—you know his way— 
what George Webb wanted. I looked up and there was the porter 
with a packet of papers in his hand. He answered for himself. 
‘Here are the papers, sir.’ Then old Middleton turned to Blaine 
and asked him ‘ What papers is George Webb speaking about ?’ 
‘Them as you left in the pocket of your top coat, sir,’ replied 
George, putting the packet down on the desk. ‘Has George Webb 
been drinking this morning?’ Middleton demanded, glaring round 
at no one in particular, till his eye fell on the packet. Tracy, if any 
fellow playing Hamlet could look at the ghost as old Middleton 
looked at that packet, he’d be a made actor. Blaine took it all in in 
a moment, and sent me out. Just then Stipples came, and I could 
hear his ha, ha, ha! ring out like a bugle. ‘Then there was some 
loud talking, and hush! hushing—from Blaine, of course—and 
Stipples went off in a hansom cab to the lawyers with the lost 
papers.” 

“ But how on earth did Middleton get hold of them?” 

“Fussing. I suppose you left them on your desk when you came 
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to me for the cheque to get the silver, and that he took them up, and 
when you fainted dropped them into his pocket and forgot all about 
it in the fuss he made afterwards. He had no need to wear the coat 
again till last Wednesday, and so the papers have been been hanging 
up in his house ever since.” 

“He was the one most hard on me,” mused Tracy. 

“Yes; and he'll have to go, mark my words! He and Stipples 
don’t get on. He’s too slow and fussy. This will settle it. The 
firm will be Stipples, Blaine & Upton before summer. But 
let me get on with my story. When Stipples came back from 
Bedford Row, he asked me if I knew where to find you. I told him 
I did not, and he sent for that detective fellow (Tracy frowned), and 
he came in this very morning and reported that he could find no 
trace of you in London. Then I was told to putan advertisement in 
the Times, asking you to call and hear of something to your 
advantage, and had just begun to write it out when you appeared. 
Lord, how you made me jump!” 

“They have behaved very handsomely to me,” observed Tracy ; 
“particularly Mr. Stipples. He’s the heart of the firm.” 

“And the brains,” Upton replied decisively. ‘He's genial and 
pleasant ; but any one who thinks he can catch him on an impulse 
is mistaken. Now in your case, do you imagine that they wanted 
you back to make amends for an injustice? Not a bit of it! It 
wouldn’t do to let Blackmar know that those papers had ever been 
lost. You are useful and—you don’t mind me saying so, do you ?— 
cheap. Bassancourt got four hundred.” 

On his return to the attic off Gray’s Inn Road, Tracy found 
Heiland sitting up for him. They had not met since the night 
before, and Tracy—though the cashier’s last words had damped his 
ardour a little—was still triumphant. MHeiland did not appear 
surprised. He smiled and said— 

“Now wasn’t it fortunate that you did as I asked you?” 

“Did as you made me,” he corrected. “ Heiland, I think if you 
were to tell me to go and jump off London Bridge I should do it. 
But look here, we must get out of this hole to-morrow.” 

ach 


“Yes; we. I’m going to have my own way in something.” 


CHapter LV. 
MIND IS MATTER, 


Tury “ got out of that hole” into comfortable lodgings near Russell 
Square. Tracy took up the threads of his work at Middleton’s as 
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though he had never dropped them. Only he did not “ make 
himself useful ” in the former sense of the expression now. It was 
not “ Oh, Tracy, see to this!” or “ Holloa, Tracy, you’ve got to do 
that.” Mr. Tracy sat at Mr. Tracy’s desk, in a sort of cage by 
himself, and did Mr. Tracy’s business; and far-seeing (and keen- 
hearing) Upton was right. Within a week it was announced that 
“our Mr. Middleton” would retire from business. Poor old 
Middleton! He fancied that every clerk in the office knew of his 
humiliation, and never fussed again. 

One night—somewhat to Tracy’s surprise, for in his present good 
fortune he had ceased to think about it—Heiland returned to the 
bag of gold, and Mr. Ramorjee Bastonjee. 

“T have been making inquiries,” he said one day, “ about that 
man. He is not a Parsee; heis not converted to Christianity. His 
name is not Bastonjee. He is a Brahmin of the Brahmins.” 

“ Was, you mean. Even if his story of being converted be false, 
he must have done a thousand things to break his caste since he left 
India.” 

“T do not think,” Heiland replied musingly, “ that he has lost it. 
Although he may have seemed to do a hundred things by any one of 
which it might be lost. He is a man of infinite resource.” 

“That I know to my sorrow,” said Tracy, 

“The time has come, my friend, when we must do something 
more than speculate about this man. We must act, for your sake 
and for others. Let us return for a moment to your case. Every- 
thing passed as you stated except this—you did not sleep. You 
were what you call mesmerised ; that is to say, deprived of physical 
power, and made to think and act as another pleases by means well 
known in India a thousand years and more before M. Mesmer was 
born. You were, let us call it, mesmerised, again when you 
gave evidence at the trial—that is all. If Bastonjee had chosen to 
make you confess that you stole the money, you would have done so, 
and it would have been found in your possession.” 

“Impossible ! ” 

“ He was content, however,” Heiland continued without noticing 
the interruption, “to make off with it without absolutely inculpating 
you. He required funds to establish himself in London, and has so 
employed them that he is now quite rich. In a few weeks he will 
return to Calcutta, a barrister. His manner of examining witnesses 
is calculated to gain for him a large practice.” 

“Good God! That means——” 

“That the guilty need not fear; but that no honest man’s 
honour, life, or property, will be safe.” 

“Can nothing be done to bafile him ?” 
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“TI do not know. He is possessed of power in a high degree, 
and is a master of cunning—witness the finding of that five-franc 
piece. A common juggler’s trick! But he chose you to see it 
in the light of mystery and wonder, and so made his first step 
in discrediting your testimony. Why he should have associated 
himself with that woman is not clear; but that there was a motive, 
though we cannot find a reason for it, you may be sure.” 

“T shall always think they had the money concealed upon them. 
Their persons were not searched.” 

Heiland smiled. 

“There was no difficulty in passing the money; but they did not 
have it. It was delivered to Bastonjee on his arrival at Marseilles.” 

“But how?—how? The ship in which he left was the first to 
sail after the robbery. How could the money possibly precede 
him ?” 

“At any rate he had it, and now has the fruits of it.” 

“Tf you can prove this, he can be denounced at once.” 

“T cannot prove it. I know it, that is all. I may be able to do 
better at Cairo.” 

“With evidence that is there?” 

“No, with you.” 

“You are incomprehensible! If it depends upon me, I am here. 
Surely there is more probability of obtaining justice in this civilised 
country, than in Cairo?” 

Heiland took up a common lucifer match. 

“At one end of this little piece of wood,” he said, “are stored 
forces which can be called into action in a very simple way, when we 
know it. But suppose only one person knew it, and said, ‘I can 
produce fire by rubbing this against the wall, would you believe 
him? No. You would say, ‘It stands to reason, that you cannot 
get fire out of a stick, and the wall. It is a trick, and you area 
cheat. Get fire by putting it in the sun, or planting it in the 
ground, or rubbing the unprepared end of it, and we will believe 
you.’ In other words, when one produces an effect under conditions 
which you do not understand, the wisdom of this generation 
immediately orders one to change the conditions or be considered an 
impostor.” 

“That is not a fair way of putting it,” Tracy replied. “The man 
with the match can explain the chemical reasons which require 
friction at the point prepared for its action. He doesn’t insist upon 
working in the dark or in a cupboard as your medicine-mongers do.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t call them my medicine-mongers,” Heiland 
exclaimed, with more warmth than he had ever shown before. 
“They are the curse of the great science which I adore. Mere 
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specks of dust on the hem of its robe. They do not even 
touch it!” 

“Then you really believe in the supernatural ?” 

“What you call the supernatural is something which the age in 
which it is discussed does not understand to be natural. It is an 
unrecognized force of nature. The magnet, gunpowder, steam, 
electricity have each and all—in their time—been credited by the 
ignorant with supernatural power. You are the last man who should 
deny the existence of occult powers, because you have felt, and 
suffered by them.” 

“T admit that I was mesmerised.” 

“ And that the money of which you were robbed was at Marseilles 
at the time when you were wrangling about it in Alexandria i. 

“Oh no. That is physically impossible.” 

“Now see you this! When you entered that railway carriage, 
you were a sentient being with powers of resistance and offence. 
You were able to make a blow at your assailant, and although it 
might not have had the weight you imagine, it must have had some 
weight, but it was deprived of all consequence. When you were 
before the consul you were again a sentient being with powers of 
memory and will. You were deprived of both. This you admit. 
All this could happen to a man, but when the same forces have to 
deal with an inert mass like a bag of money there you find a physical 
impossibility. My friend, is this logic?” 

“But, good heavens!” Tracy cried, “ how could a bag of money 
cross the sea when there wasn’t a ship to take it? This room is very 
hot. Would you mind my opening one of the windows?” 

“Open them both from the top, about three feet,” said Heiland. 
“The case is mind versus matter and it is absolutely necessary for 
the work we have before us that it should be tried at once, and 
decided. Would you know that five-frane gold piece which Bastonjee 
took from your waistcoat, if you saw it again?” 

“No. How could 1?” 

“ You shall know it.” 

“Tt was like fifty thousand others, and I only saw it for a 
moment.” 

“You shall see it again. Look in your tobacco box.” 

This box was on the mantel. Tracy rose with a laugh, saying, 
“Oh, a conjuring trick?” but became suddenly serious when on the 
top of the tobacco he saw a five-franc gold piece bored with a hole 
through which a thin gold chain was strung. He became serious 
because he remembered distinctly in that moment that he had not 
told Heiland what Bastonjee had said to the woman, “ Take that, 
bore a hole through it, and wear it round your neck for luck as long 
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as you live,” when he tossed her the money. He had considered this 
as a matter of detail not worth telling. And here was the piece 
bored and strung with the chain—broken ! 

“Take it, chain and all, in your left hand,” said Heiland, “and 
come here to me.” 

He was standing in the middle of the room facing the open win- 
dows. ‘The air was cold. The stars were shining very brightly in a 
clear sky. The rumble of a passing cab grew fainter and fainter. Big 
Ben smote the air with eleven mellow booms, and then all was still. 

Tracy obeyed, with a sense that all his faculties (save that of 
resistance to Heiland’s will) were strong and clear. Heiland grasped 
his right wrist, and told him to press the coin and its chain on his 
forehead, tightly. 

“ Now,” he whispered, “turn your face towards that red star, and 
shut your eyes. What do you see?” 

“Nothing. What can I, with my eyes shut?” 

“Don’t speak, save in answer to my questions. Do you see 
anything now?” 

“ A sort of violet light, with clouds passing.” 

“Do they take any distinct forms ?” 

“No. They change, and melt, like any other clouds, and pass.” 

“Try your hardest to see beyond them.” 

““T do, but they grow denser. The violet light is almost gone.” 

“Then listen.” 

Tracy gave a sudden start. 

“T hear acry. Do you?” 

“Hush! Tell me all you hear.” 

“There is crying, laughing, screaming. It comes louder and 
clearer. Surely it must be a woman in hysterics ? ” 

“ Where?” 

“ Not far off. Now she is speaking—French, cursing, and threaten- 
ing, and entreating.” 

“ About what ?” 

“T cannot say. She is so excited and incoherent. Oh, what a 
fearful scream! And the sound of a fall. I think she must have 
fainted. Yes. I hear nothing more. For God’s sake, Heiland, what 
does this mean ?” 

“T know,what you have told me—no more,” said Heiland, releasing 
his hand. “I shall know all, but not to-night. There, there! sit 
down, light your pipe and calm yourself. There is nothing extra- 
ordinary about a woman going into hysterics.” 

“ Ah, then you heard her too?” 

“No matter. Describe to me the woman who was with Bastonjee 
when you were robbed.” 
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“‘T did not see her face then, but-———” 

“Go on.” 

“Tt is hardly worth while to tell; only guess-work. I fancy I 
saw her in a dream.” 

“ Describe to me that dream.” 

“ But it came before the robbery.” 

“ How long before ? ” 

“T told you that I woke up from a horrid dream, and found 
Bastonjee leaning over me.” 

“You did. Now for the dream itself, every part of it.” 

“T was deeply in love then,” Tracy began with a sigh, “ and, full of 
hope, I had been thinking of the girl I hoped to marry, and of my 
dear old mother—dead now ; and was building a castle in the air for 
us all to live in. A day dream over which I went to sleep. Then I 
dreamed that all had happened as I wished. My castle was no longer 
in the air, but on the Mahmoudia Canal at Alexandria—a pretty 
house I had often coveted, with a large garden full of lovely roses all 
round it. There, I thought, I was living with my wife and my 
mother, and was coming home to dinner through the rose path when 
a cobra craned ouf and faced me. At first it was not a large snake, 
but it swelled up and grew to the size of the largest anaconda and 
gradually wound itself around me. I struggling (as I thought) 
desperately, but in vain, to escape from its folds. Oh, it was awful to 
feel it winding up closer and closer, till its sickening breath was on 
my face. Then came one of those senseless changes we have in 
dreams. The thing which embraced me was no longer a snake but a 
woman, and I did not feel the least astonished at the transformation. 
I kept up the struggle, however, impelled with almost the former 
loathing. ‘Good heavens,” I thought. “Here am I within a stone’s- 
throw of my dear wife’s window, in the arms of a strange woman, 
being kissed, and fondled as though she loved me! The next 
change came less rapidly. I began to think. She is very pretty, 
why bruise those tender white arms? Let her kiss, as it seems to 
please her. What harm can it do? I yielded, and all thoughts 
of wife, all self-respect, all decency, gave way to the lowest form of 
sensuality. It was she who was struggling now. I became brutally 
violent. I seized her by the hair, wrenched up her face to mine 
and kissed her. At the touch of her lips I woke.” 

Heiland, with his head on his hand shading his eyes, listened 
without interruption, though Tracy had paused repeatedly as if to 
challenge remark. Some moments passed after the end of the 
narrative before he spoke. 


“But you saw the woman who was arrested with Bastonjee?” he 
asked at last. 
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“ Yes, but only for a short time. She was taken away by the 
French Cavass to the French Consulate.” 

“ Did she resemble the woman of your dream ?” 

“Well, yes, and no. They were both dark, both had large black 
eyes, but there was a difference. There was a coarseness about the 
real one.” 

“ And their dress?” 

Tracy blushed up to the roots of his hair.” 

“T did not notice any dress in my dream” he said. 

“Then it comes to this,” Heiland summed up. “ There was some 
resemblance between the lady who had been a snake, and the French 
prisoner; but there is nothing to connect either of them with the 
woman whom you saw couched on the floor of the carriage when you 
woke.” 

“You put it exactly.” 

“Ts there anything else that you have not told me?” Heiland 
inquired. 

“There is. It seemed trivial, but after what has happened to-night 
you should know——” 

Here he told what Bastonjee had said about the five-frane piece. 

“So!” exclaimed Heiland, starting up, a strange light gleaming 
in his steel-grey eyes. “ There ¢s a link, and here ””—holding up the 
gold piece by its broken chain—“ it is,” 

“T cannnot identify that,” said Tracy. 

“Tt was given to a woman ‘for luck.’ She has been wearing it as 
she was ordered. She is bewailing its loss. I think 1 see now why 
Bastonjee needed her help. So! Man-Devilthat youare! Youare 
not as strong as I feared.” 





(T'o be continued. 











